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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tue New York World presents its readers with an inter- 
esting bit of arithmetic showing conclusively the difference 
between Tweedledee and Tweedledum. ‘While Ger- 
many,” says the World, “is paying $33 billion in indemni- 
ties for one war, the United States, if her militarists have 
their way, will be spending $33 billion on armament which 
will be useless unless there is another war. The cost of 
Teuton reparation, and of American preparation on its 
present scale, is practically identical.” The World goes 
on to show how this equation is derived. The Allied finan- 
ciers calculate that at the end of forty years Germany will 
have paid $33 billion. The United States meanwhile, tak- 
ing her expenditure for the current year as an average, 
will have spent forty times $825,837,939 on armaments, 
which comes to a trifle over $33 billion. The World makes 
the excellent point that both these sums are indemnities, 
whether devoted to reparation or to preparation. Few 
people think of that, but it is true. Ever since the sum- 
mer of 1915 it has been clear as daylight that whoever 
won the war would lose it. If there are any who still 
doubt it, they will not have to wait much longer to be 
convinced. 


Tue British bankers and industrialists continue to take 
a sensible view of the consequences of “making Germany 
pay.” Mr. Reginald McKenna, chairman of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, made a speech on 15 June, 
in which he went over the precise line of argument put 
forth by this paper from time to time during the last 
four months. “The conclusion to which I am driven,” 
he said, finally, “is that if Germany is able to meet her 
obligations she will, in doing so, gravely impair our own 
[i. e., England’s] international trade.” We have repeated- 
ly asked from our own industrialists and industrial bank- 
ers some expression of opinion concerning the effect of the 
indemnity upon America’s trade, both international and 
domestic; but so far, without result. If they think the 
matter is of no consequence, our impression is that they 
will sooner or later have a disagreeable surprise. Mr. 
McKenna’s word is worth more by far on such matters 
than ours, and we earnestly advise them to read what 
this very competent gentleman has to say on the matter 
and then use a little imagination in applying his remarks 
to the probable status of industry and commerce in the 
United States. 
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Our own prediction is that industry will make a quicker 
recovery in Germany than in any other major European 
country; and that as it strengthens in Germany, it will, 
on account of the indemnity, be progressively weakened 
in every Allied country and in the United States. With 
manufacturing on the German basis of costs, and a con- 
tinuous excess of exports over imports in labour-products, 
it is easy to see where labour in the Allied countries will 
find itself. With ships built and manned on the German 
cost-level, it is easy to see where the ocean-carrying trade 
will go. The export-duty of twenty-six per cent, as Mr. 
McKenna points out, would constitute a bonus of twenty- 
six per cent in favour of German shipping; and the same 
would be true of banking and insurance. We are well 
aware that prophecy is an uncertain business, but if we 
find ourselves going wrong on the effect of the indemnity, 
we shall at least have the consolation of going wrong in 
rare good company. Mr. McKenna proposes an amend- 
ment to the indemnity conditions, whereby Germany shall 
pay in coal, lumber and the like, rather than in manufac- 
tured goods; but this seems rather an unlikely proposal. 


WE have often put before our readers our notion of a 
radical, as one who gets as near as possible to the root of 
things. Our vigorous contemporary, the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, in its issue of 18 June, publishes an article 
called “Port Economy is a Good Port,’ by Mr. Samuel G. 
Blythe, which we most especially wish our readers to 
scrutinize and then to employ as a corpus vile for exercise 
in the method of radicalism. Go through the article care- 
fully and keep asking, Why? at every paragraph and 
nearly every sentence. For instance: “Taxation, as im- 
posed by our legislative bodies,” says Mr. Blythe, “is 
primarily political instead of economic.” Well, why? 
“All tariffs are political before they are economic.” ‘True, 
but why? “Economy, in Congressional interpretation, Is 
the difference between estimates and appropriations.” 
Why? We venture to say that it would be impossible for 
anyone to go through Mr. Blythe’s article sentence by 
sentence in this way, rigorously carrying out one’s ans- 
wers to their full logical length, and not end with the 
theory of government that this paper has maintained from 
its first issue. Let the reader try it and see where he 
comes out. 


Frrienps of this paper sometimes tell us that in our scheme 
of things we do not make a sufficient place for money 
and credit; and that as long as credit-monopoly remains, 
the breaking up of land-value monopoly would not do as 
much good as we think it would. Well, possibly. Even 
with land-value monopoly out of the way, we imagine 
there may be a few steps yet to be taken in the long march 
towards human perfectability. We never pretended other- 
wise. Our proposal has always been the more modest 
one that land-value monopoly seems to be, at this juncture 
in affairs, a noble good thing to get rid of before tackling 
anything else. We might, however, fairly ask our friends 
a question or two. What is the ultimate basis of credit, 
the one imperishable security? What, indeed, but land? 
Or, putting it another way, what is credit but a device for 
facilitating the exchange of wealth; and whence does all 
wealth come but from land? Therefore it appears to us 
that the control of land-monopoly carries the contro! of 
credit-monopoly; and that if the one were broken up, 
not enough of the other would remain to keep the practical 
reformer awake nights, 
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Money is queer stuff. Mr. Hughes writes a letter to some 
one in Europe, and “foreign exchange’ jumps up a few 
points, i. e., an English pound or a French franc becomes 
worth a cent or two more in what our bewildered tourists 
in Europe used to call “regular money.” Then the German 
Government sends a bit of paper to somebody in France 
or England, and the pound and franc become worth a few 
cents less. There were no more goods in the world the 
day after Mr. Hughes wrote his note than there were the 
day before; nor did the production of wealth anywhere 
increase—rather the contrary. When the German Goy- 
ernment “paid” the first instalment of its indemnity obli- 
gation, France and England were presumably the richer 
thereby; yet their money is quoted lower now than for 
some time past. What is money, anyway? 


THE only apparent reason why Congress should sanction 
the substitution of long-term paper for the payment of 
principal and interest now due to this country from its 
Allied debtors is that it might as well accept paper as noth- 
ing at all. As far as we can conjecture, the only ground for 
this funding proposition is in the desire of our Treasury 
Department to keep its books neatly balanced. If it is to 
accomplish this laudable purpose, it seems that the unpaid 
obligations of the Allied nations must be accounted for in 
some way; they can not legally be ignored; and the ex- 
pedient of long-term paper is the answer to the problem. 
It appears that this method of postponement will be suit- 
able to the debtor nations, as indeed it should be; for paper 
is about the cheapest thing going, and can be added to at 
convenient intervals whenever our Treasury Department 
finds itself embarrassed by the illegality of longer ignor- 
ing overdue payments of interest. If Congress will only 
sanction the scheme, the insolvency of European nations 
may be politely glossed over for an indefinite period, and 
the American people will continue, as usual, to pay the 
interest on the obligations of those nations to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


THE other day in the Senate, Mr. La Follette submitted 
an amendment to the Naval Appropriation Bill which 
seems in some mysterious way to have escaped the at- 
tention of the gentlemen of the Press and, by consequence, 
to be entirely unknown to the general population who 
depend entirely upon the aforesaid gentlemen for their 
knowledge of what’s afoot in the world. The Senator’s 
amendment provided that no battleship, battle cruiser, 
scout cruiser, torpedo boat, destroyer, submarine, or air- 
plane carrier appropriated for in the Naval Bill “shall be 
employed in any manner to coerce or compel the collection 
of any pecuniary claim of any kind, class, or nature of 
any individual, firm, or corporation, or to enforce any 
claim of right to any grant or concession for or on behalf 
of any private citizen, co-partnership or corporation of the 
United States.” This seems to us to be going dangerously 
near to the root of the matter, and if the amendment were 
ever to be heard of again—the Senate graciously ordered 
it to lie on the table and to be printed—its proposer would 
doubtless be accused of being terribly lacking in good 
taste, of carrying on a secret correspondence with Lenin, 
and of half the crimes in the calendar besides. Neverthe- 
less we think that our peace-loving friends might do well 
to rescue the Senator’s amendment from the oblivion of 
the Congressional Record, and to ponder earnestly over 
its implications when they meet together to talk about 
the blessings of disarmament. 


THAT was an awkward slip of Senator Pomerene the 
other day when he stood up in his place in the halls of 
Congress and said right out in meeting: “The only ob- 
jection that I have to the Committee on Naval Affairs is 
that when some man in gold lace steps into the room of 
the Naval Affairs Committee and whispers, ‘Yap!’ 
straightway every member of the committee gets naval 
hysterics.” Now isn’t that terrible, and all the time the 
peace societies and the disarmament leagues and the 
churches and the simple folk back home in the constitu- 
encies have been thinking that they were really doing 


something to achieve their ends with their telegrams and 
resolutions and deputations and petitions to the President 
and Congress. But now, says Senator Pomerene, and he 
ought to know, all the prayers and protests of these 
unhappy taxpayers and voters are rendered vain by just 
one man in gold lace whispering the word “Yap.” 


So that was all a mistake about Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler being invited by the British Government to address 
the Imperial Premiers when they foregather for Old 
Home Week in London on 20 June. Well, it was a nar- 
row squeak for all parties, especially the Premiers, and 
the inhabitants of this already sufficiently harassed planet 
are to be congratulated on having escaped the windy 
suspirations of yet another near-diplomat claiming to 
speak for our long-suffering citizenry. If the Imperial 
gentlemen who are now sitting in conference with 
Mr. Lloyd George on the problems of the Empire really 
want to hear from a representative American on the sub- 
ject of Anglo-American relations we should be happy to 
supply them with the names of half a dozen men and 
women, any one of whom would be likely to say a few 
true and instructive things on the matter. But in a 
spirit of friendly inquiry we should like to ask whether 
it might not be well to invite the attendance of Messrs. 
Ghandi, de Valera, Herzog, Zakhul and Feisul, and per- 
haps Mr. Robert Smillie as well, before bothering about a 
spokesman from these already more or less self-determin- 
ing United States of America. 


Ir the Filipinos should choose to act in accordance with 
a bit of good advice just issued to them by Mr. W. 
Cameron Forbes, it is not unlikely that Mr. Forbes himself 
would be the first to take the Islanders to task. General 
Wood’s co-missionary to the Philippines says that he 
has always hoped that the desire for freedom will stimulate 
the Filipinos to do those things that will make them 
“capable of nationality.” According to accepted standards, 
the thing that goes farthest in this direction is a success- 
ful military revolution. If the Filipinos do not care to 
undertake this job at the moment, they might begin by 
celebrating the superior virtues of their native literature 
and art; when they had gotten sufficiently heated up on 
that score, they might refuse to study or use the English 
language; then they might sabotage the operations of the 
American Government by refusing to vote, pay taxes, or 
do jury-duty; and finally (if the actual fighting had not 
already begun) they might put a blanket-boycott on 
American goods. This is the sort of thing Mr. Forbes 
invites when he tells the Filipinos to prove themselves 
“capable of nationality’; nor is there much doubt that 
the proof will eventually be forthcoming, if only America 
holds on long enough. 


Ir the business of saving Silesia from the Poles, and 
Constantinople from the Turkish Nationalists, does not at 
the moment appeal very strongly to the English people, it 
is partly because Mr. Lloyd George has not yet succeeded 
in putting either of these projects upon a paying basis. 
In England the outcry for retrenchment is making itself 
distinctly heard at the by-elections, even in such Tory 
boroughs as St. George’s, Westminster, which has recently 
swung away from the Coalition. But just as this mani- 
fest desire for economy is the greatest enemy of an ag- 
gressive foreign policy, so bolshevism is perhaps its 
greatest friend. If the bolshevik outbreak in Silesia, and 
the Bolshevik-Turkish offensive against Constantinople 
actually materialize, Mr. Lloyd George may yet be called 
upon to play the lion’s part in both places. “Anything to 
stop bolshevism” is still a good watchword, not yet en- 
tirely superseded by “Anything to stop bankruptcy.” 


Tue British and French Premiers have, or have not, 
agreed upon a common policy in regard to Silesia, and 
British and French troops are, or are not, co-operating in 
an effort to expel the Poles and the Germans from the 
disputed territory. We have examined a good many 
dispatches on this subject, and as far as we can make 
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out, the vote is about as heavy one way as the other. At 
any rate, it is quite certain that now for the first time, 
the British have a considerable number of troops in 
Upper Silesia, where they have cleaned out a few towns 
and replaced the insurgent Poles with German plebiscite- 
police commanded by British officers. This is satisfactory, 
so far as it goes, yet we still doubt the intention and 
even the ability of England to clear up this mess without 
the co-operation of either France or Germany. Only in 
one particular contingency is the English Government 
likely to obtain the help of the one, or to accept that of 
the other. A bolshevik revolt in Silesia would throw 
these three Powers for the time being into a strange 
partnership. Like the woollen underwear that Bill Nye 
tells about, it would make them scratch, and forget their 
other troubles. 


Waite the British, French, Italian, German, and Polish 
regulars and irregulars are jostling each other around in 
Upper Silesia, the decision of the Supreme Council in 
regard to the disposition of the territory still remains in 
abeyance. Even at this late date, the Allies are quite free 
to settle the matter in accordance with convenience, unless 
indeed a secret understanding was arrived at between 
England and Germany during the course of the debate on 
reparations, or between France and Poland at an earlier 
time. Such understandings may exist, in specific form; 
but the treaty of Versailles is so loosely drawn as to permit 
any sort of settlement, and the plebiscite simply expressed 
the desire of the inhabitants, without imposing any definite 
obligation upon their guardians. In other words, the dip- 
lomats are still free to trade back and forth to their heart’s 
content, and the Polish fait accompli, with the complica- 
tions it has produced, is still the most important factor 
in the situation. We can discover no selfish reason why 
Mr. Lloyd George should not recognize this fact. How- 
ever, should the Government continue to balk at the sur- 
render of Silesia to Poland, because of undiscovered ob- 
ligations to Germany, or for any other reason, it seems 
likely that the decision of the Supreme Council will stick 
where it is until bolshevism forces unanimity, or until 
the issue of economy compels Mr. Lloyd George to with- 
draw his forces from Silesia and let the Frenchmen and 
the Poles have their way. 


Ir His Britannic Majesty’s Government is really making 
an effort to clear the Poles out of Silesia, with no promise 
of German swag as a stimulus, then this is the first decent 
and respectable enterprise that this Government has en- 
gaged in for some time. The other affair which has 
recently occupied so much of Mr. Lloyd George’s attention 
can not be made decent and respectable by any effort of 
the imagination. As among the English in England, the 
Greeks in Greece, and the Turks in Turkey, we have not 
much choice; but when we find the English and the Greeks 
together in Turkey, we are not backward about wishing 
them out again. 


Tue current chapter in the history of Near Eastern 
affairs begins with the election that banished M. Venizelos, 
and recalled King Constantine to the throne of Greece. 
Before that time, both England and France had looked 
upon Greece as the chief executor of the treaty of 
Sévres, and accordingly they had allocated to her a 
generous slice of Turkish territory, together with the 
privilege of cleaning up the Kemalists. However, the 
election which exiled M. Venizelos to the ends of the 
earth seemed to show that the Greeks wanted neither this 
territory nor the job that went with it; and accordingly 
the Allies undertook a revision of the treaty of Sévres in 
favour of Mustapha Kemal and the Turkish Nationalists. 
Mr. Lloyd George had taken more kindly than the French 
to the idea of a Greek offensive against the Turks, and 
the new change of policy was apparently less acceptable 
to him than to France; at any rate it was reported that 
the French had come to a private understanding with 
Kemal even before the Supreme Council issued its revised 
terms to the Greeks and the. Turkish Nationalists. 
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Wuatever the order of priority may have been, both 
England and France turned their backs on the Greeks, 
whose behaviour at the polls thus resulted in the alienation 
of M. Venizelos’s friends, though not in the stoppage of 
M. Venizelos’s war. King Constantine has held on to 
this war through thick and thin, and a few days ago 
Mr. Lloyd George seemed to be drifting towards his side 
of the argument again. During recent months, relations 
between Mustapha Kemal and the Russian Bolsheviki 
have grown increasingly friendly, while the understanding 
between France and the Turkish Nationalists has now 
apparently been broken off by the act of the Turks them- 
selves. However, the press-reports indicate that the arch- 
enemies of bolshevism in Paris have not yet given up hope 
of renewing this understanding, and are therefore in the 
absurd position of siding, more or less, with the un- 
speakable Turk. For the moment, the English desire for 
economy fits in nicely with the French policy, for after 
a brief flirtation with King Constantine, Mr. Lloyd George 
has been compelled to withdraw his support, at least for 
the time being. However, anything like active co-opera- 
tion between the Soviet Government and the Turkish 
Nationalists would certainly throw the resources of 
France and England once more into the Greek camp. 


Or all the commencement addresses that have come re- 
cently to our attention, perhaps the most interesting is that 
of the Reverend Edward P. Tivnan, President of Fordham 
University, which is, as most of our readers doubtless 
know, a Roman Catholic institution. Unfortunately we 
did not hear this address, but are obliged to depend for 
our information upon a brief report of it which appeared 
in the Press. At the risk of doing the speaker a grave 
injustice, we shall confine our attention to the following 
extract: “If teaching along the lines of radicalism con- 
tinues in our educational institutions. the result can 
only be disaster. The attempt to substitute man-made laws 
for the laws of God will bring inevitable ruin to our 
country.” Perhaps we are wrong, but it seems to us that 
Father Tivnan here implies that the radicals are de- 
termined to substitute man-made laws for the laws of God. 


FaTtHerR TIVNAN may have unusual facilities for discover- 
ing what the laws of God are; and we do not propose to 
take issue with him upon any question of the authority 
of revelation. Indeed, for purposes of argument, we will 
accept the doctrines of the Catholic Church as the complete 
and perfect embodiment of the divine laws referred to; 
and having done this much, we will ask Father Tivnan 
where divine law stands the best chance of being obeyed— 
among the subjects of a sovereign State that completely 
dominates the individual, and even the Church itself, or 
among the members of a co-operative society that gives 
free range to the conscience of man, as well as to his pro- 
ductive efforts. If the radical is willing to take his chances 
in a free world, and the Church is not, who is it that puts 
most dependence in man-made laws? Since the decay of 
its temporal power, the Church has suffered greatly at the 
hands of the law-making State, but not more than the 
radical. Neither the one nor the other has profited very 
much by man-made laws, nor does the radical seek now to 
profit by them; indeed he might make common cause 
with the Clerical against the State, if he could only be 
well assured that the Church does not meditate the re- 
capture and continued use of political sovereignty, 
rather than its ultimate dissolution. 
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LOPIGS OFaGATaDAY. 


THE VANISHED UNIVERSITY. 


SOME one, writing about our universities, remarked 
after the fashion of Bishop Pontoppidan’s famous 
chapter on owls, that there is not a university, prop- 
erly so called, in the United States; that our univer- 
sities are patterned after the modern English college, 
and have little in common, either in organization or in 
function, with the typical university. This is probably 
true; and as long as it remains true, the prospects for 
higher education are discouraging. An _ excellent 
French critic, M. Renan, said years ago that “countries 
which, like the United States, have created a consid- 
erable popular tuition without any serious higher edu- 
cation, will long expiate their error by their intellectual 
mediocrity, the vulgarity of their manners, their super- 
ficial spirit, their failure in general intelligence.” As 
matters have turned out, this too seems probable. Our 
creation of “a considerable popular tuition” has 
turned out a great grist of people who can read and 
write, after a fashion, and therefore in our graduated, 
popular scale of speech, are called educated. The full 
fruit of education, however—logic, lucidity, the power 
of independent thought, largeness of temper, sensitive 
good taste, strong intellectual curiosity combined with 
a quick and active faculty of selection—this is less often 
to be met with in our civilization than one would wish. 
One reason for this is undoubtedly that on which M. 
Renan put his finger; our system of higher education 
is not serious, it is not organized to produce this fruit. 
An interesting proof that it is not so organized may 
be found in the general instinctive recognition of the 
qualitative difference between native and foreign edu- 
cation. An American who speaks two or three lan- 
guages, who knows one or two literatures beside his 
own, who has made some progress in the liberal arts 
and exhibits a correspondingly cultivated taste—such 
a one is taken, nine times out of ten, for a foreigner 
or as having been “educated abroad,” even though he 
may never in his life have been outside the United 
States. 

Unusual interest attaches therefore to the centenary 
of an educational institution which was organized dif- 
ferently. The University of Virginia was by its orig- 
inal intention very largely a true university; and on 
this account the celebration of its centennial must, to 
the friends of “serious higher education” in M. Renan’s 
sense, bear somewhat of an im memoriam character. 
The buildings in the quadrangle, opening on the West 
Lawn, are still there, much as Mr. Jefferson left them, 
and their charm is still eloquent, still moving—all the 
more so, probably, because the tradition that Mr. 
Jefferson established, the tradition that for so many 
years they appropriately expressed, is now departed— 


Up to Olympus from the widespread earth. 


It was perhaps inevitable that this should be; the 
occasion, at all events, is one for neither praise nor 
blame, but rather for gratefully reminding ourselves 
of how great a thing it is to have had the University 
of Virginia bearing witness to that tradition for more 
than eighty years. To this extent anyone can, and 
every one should, unite heartily with the sentiment that 
is this year being expressed towards the University 
all over the land. 

Some day, we may hope, that tradition will return; 
not only upon the University of Virginia, but upon 
all the schools of the country. Some day, possibly, 
we shall see State-owned education disappear as we 


have seen a State-owned Church disappear. The re- 
lations between the State and education are as im- 
moral and monstrous as those between the State and 
religion; and some day they will be so seen—though 
how many times, alas! before that day dawns, will the 
hawthorn and azaleas of Albemarle County bloom and 
decay! In the Middle Ages, some man of learning 
and ability, with a gift for teaching, like Peter Abélard 
or William of Champeaux or John of Scotland, 
emerged into repute; and people went to him from 
here and there, camped down on him and made him 
talk about such subjects as they wanted to hear dis- 
cussed—and this was the university. The only organ- 
ization it had was the loose, spontaneous and informal 
organization of students to protect themselves against 
the exactions of the natives—for the most part, curi- 
ously, the exactions of landlords, just such as we find 
practised to-day if we compare the scale of ground- 
rents in a “college town” with that in other towns. 
The university was, as we say, “run” by the students. 
If they got what they wanted, they remained; if not, 
they moved on. Meanwhile, they lived as they pleased 
and as they could, quite on their own responsibility. 
Then came Frederick Barbarossa, who threw the pro- 
tection of the State over the university—and what 
moved him to do it was, again, the rapacity of certain 
Bolognese landlords—and he seems thereby to have 
done as much well-meant damage to education as Con- 
stantine did to religion when he threw the protection 
of the State over the Christian Church. 

Mark Hopkins sitting on one end of a log and a 
student on the other—not a bad notion of a university, 
by any means; and the nearer we revert to that notion, 
the nearer we will come to establishing in this coun- 
try some “serious higher education” that the manes 
of M. Ernest Renan would find respectable. A uni- 
versity run by the students, with only the loosest and 
most informal organization, with little property, no 
examinations, no arbitrary gradations, no money- 
grubbing president, no ignorant and meddling trus- 
tees! A university that would not hold out the slight- 
est inducement to any but those who really wanted to 
be put in the way of learning something, and who knew 
what they wanted to learn; a university that imposed 
no condition but absolute freedom—freedom of 
thought, of expression and of discussion! As one sur- 
veys actual university life in the United States, such 
a notion seems fanciful, almost fantastic. All the more 
gratefully then should we remember that a good ap- 
proximation to this ideal, the only one, in fact, that 
this country has ever seen, was in the University 
of Virginia. Mr. Jefferson knew what freedom was, 
and believed in it and loved it; and this anniversary 
should remind us that the University of Virginia, 
founded by him, maintained with reasonable faithful- 
ness the tradition of freedom for more than eighty 
years; maintained it, indeed, until overpowered by the 
sheer brute mass of a generation which does not know 
what freedom is and does not believe in it and cares 
nothing at all about it. 


THE FAILURE OF THE GOLD’ CURE: 


Tus paper has never pretended to understand the in- 
tricacies of money and credit. We have watched these 
subtle and profound forces as they hustled us about, 
just as we have been wont to regard the familiar mani- 
festations of electrical energy. It was moderately clear 
to us that the experts knew how to control their ap- 
paratus, however at sea they might seem in the realm 
of theory. The United Farmers of Alberta expressed 
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our view when they resolved that “the banking system 
is a mystery to the rank and file of the people,” though 
we are not able to share their belief in the wisdom of 
State monopoly. There is an ocean of literature on the 
subject, and the cross currents of doctrine are so con- 
fused that anyone who dives into it is likely to flounder 
considerably. But no one can deny the importance of 
the subject, unless he possesses a Fortunatus’s purse 
supplied by the constant flow of economic rent. The 
amount of discussion measures the general interest and 
promises to help solve all difficulties. 

It is clear, to begin with, that we are not dealing with 
a parochial question, in view of the complications aris- 
ing from international trade, international loans, and 
the action of foreign exchange. We have become 
familiar with the ten-shilling pound and the fifty-cent 
dollar; and prices remain so far beyond the reach of 
large populations that dens and caves of the earth and 
even trees are beginning to reassert their old attraction 
as dwellings in competition with official housing- 
schemes. It is also clear that the ties of international 
commerce are a natural development of human enter- 
prise, and that they can not be ruptured without caus- 
ing distress. The world of men is joined together for 
better or for worse, and this paper is convinced that 
contentment is bound up with the rule of equal free- 
dom. For that reason we take heart when we see old 
errors withering in the fierce light of the “morning 
after.” 

A train of happy consequences may be expected to 
flow from abandonment of the ideas that national pros- 
perity is furthered by an excess of exports over im- 
ports; that the balance is paid in gold; and that gold 
in the national treasury is money in our pockets. Some 
two-thirds of the world’s gold supply is now concen- 
trated in the United States, and more is on the way, 
but instead of prosperity we have business stagnation, 
unemployment, and something resembling a prolonged 
financial panic. It is evident that the assay offices and 
mints may be crammed with the precious metal while 
private purses are empty. 

Hard times contain important lessons, but to learn 
them we must go behind technical explanations and 
try to discover guiding principles. Having indulged in 
an unprecedented spree, wasting and wrecking without 
stint or limit, we are appalled as we reckon up the 
notes that bear our endorsement. Governments are 
confronted with the necessity of cutting down their 
expenses and permitting the wheels of industry to re- 
sume operation. It is needless to say that just the 
opposite is happening. Official waste and extravagance 
continue while officials cling to their jobs with pardon- 
able desperation. The endeavour to make Germany pay 
the bills further dislocates the delicate mechanism of 
international finance, designed for normal trade- 
relations, and threatens the victors with the fate of 
Midas. Added to all this is the persistent anti-foreign 
trade-policy which makes it increasingly difficult to 
fulfill the law of supply and demand, and by prevent- 
ing the shipment of goods in payment of interest, adds 
to the plethora of gold and retards the recovery of 
exchange. 

President Harding and his Cabinet may sit up nights 
conferring with bankers, manufacturers and shippers; 
but their efforts are likely to be barren while they 
cling to the traditional policy of trade-strangulation. 
Perhaps some one will call their attention to a petition 
to Parliament signed by twenty-six representative Brit- 
ish bankers who are of the opinion that “political inter- 
ference with the natural course of commerce without re- 
gard to economic laws invariably does mischief” and 
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should be abandoned in favour of freedom for busi- 
ness men to deal with their own difficulties, study their 
own interests and work out their own salvation. This 
emancipation, they declare, will give the widest exten- 
sion to foreign trade and the best direction to capital 
and industry. If foreign markets are to be made 
effective once more, imports coming from them must 
be encouraged, “for it is only by exports that they can 
re-establish their credit and provide funds for the pay- 
ment of their debt.” 

The prosperity of a nation is made up of the pros- 
perity of its units; and individual prosperity is the re- 
sult of trade. But trade is reciprocal; and a tariff 
aimed at the importer hits the exporter as well. When 
the demand for goods is thus cut down, the carrying 
trade suffers, the dry-docks are empty, and shipbuilding 
comes to a standstill. The numberless individuals who 
had figured out how to make a living by taking part 
in the great international exchange of goods and servy- 
ices, are dished. Their demand for home products is 
cut down, resulting in an increased measure of unem- 
ployment and general stagnation. 

This is the condition faced by our tariff-building Goy- 
ernment. The gold cure does not seem to have proved 
effective as a cure for our type of inebriety. Our natural 
faculties must be restored by exercise and by re-as- 
sumption of the responsibilities that go with liberty. 
There may be something radically wrong with the ac- 
cepted system of money and credit. This paper is far 
from asserting that there is not. But we deem it fairly 
obvious that the way to set things moving once more is 
to remove the penalties from honest trade, and to per- 
mit John Doe & Company to procure the foreign articles 
desired by their customers as freely as foreign securities 
may be imported by J. P. Morgan & Company for their 
clients. On every normal private transaction there is 
a private profit; and the sum of the private profits spells 
national prosperity. It is doubtful if President Hard- 
ing will be able to spell it in any other way, even with 
the assistance of big business and high finance, with 
his Cabinet chucked in for good measure. 


MIETEARISM TAT WORKIN HAITL 


THERE is a strangely familiar ring about the proclama- 
tion recently issued by the American forces of occu- 
pation in Haiti, stating that criticism of the occupa- 
tion or of members of the Haitian Government will 
be silenced by martial law. We can not escape the 
impression that we have heard something like this 
before. Perhaps it was during the German occupa- 
tion of Belgium. We would not say for certain; but 
it seems likely, since all military occupations are pretty 
much alike. But according to our recollection the 
German proclamations to the Belgian populace dif- 
fered from this American proclamation to the people 
of Haiti in one important respect; and we had ample 
opportunity to examine those proclamations, for they 
were quite freely circulated in this country with the 
purpose of arousing popular indignation against Ger- 
man frightfulness. We can not remember that a single 
one of them contained a disavowal of the purpose set 
forth therein. 

The Germans, with that characteristic Teutonic 
forthrightness which made them fail so completely to 
understand the Anglo-Saxon temperament, took their 
occupation of Belgium for what it was: a military ex- 
pedient. They never, as far as we are aware, en- 
deavoured to create the impression that they were 
occupying Belgium for its own good. But our own 
militarists, being more Anglo-Saxon than Teutonic, 
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and more closely associated with civilian politicians, 
can not resist the temptation to talk about the Amer- 
ican occupation of Haiti as if it were an evangelistic 
mission. It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
frankly cynical than the tone of the proclamation, which 
begins with the solemnly ridiculous whopper that “the 
United States forces in Haiti are engaged in aiding 
and supporting the Constitutional Government of Haiti 
and are your friends,” and ends with this remarkable 
order: “While the freedom of the press and of speech 
are practically unrestricted, articles or speeches that 
are of an incendiary nature or reflect adversely upon 
the United States forces in Haiti, or tend to stir up 
an agitation against the United States officials who are 
aiding and supporting the Constitutional Government 
of Haiti, or articles or speeches attacking the Presi- 
dent of Haiti or the Haitian Government, are pro- 
hibited and offenders against this order will be brought 
to trial before a military tribunal.” The rights of free 
speech and free press are “practically unrestricted,” 
says Colonel Russell, but he might well have added 
“it is our intention to make it extremely unhealthy to 
practise either of them.” 

Why our Navy Department should have elected to 
add this cynical pretence to the wounds it has already 
inflicted upon Haitian self-respect is a question for the 
Department to answer. There is nothing hard to under- 
stand, however, about the Haitian President’s consent 
to the proclamation. The Haitian President and Goy- 
ernment are under the thumb of the American Mil- 
itary Command, and when they dare to defy American 
law-’n-order they are likely to be subjected to prompt 
and efficient discipline. This may have had something 
to do with the President’s tractableness. Then again, 
there is an election in prospect, and the object of the 
proclamation is to silence the growing storm of criti- 
cism, by Haitian newspapers, of their friends the 
Americans and the Government which their friends 
the Americans are supporting. If President Dartigue- 
nave yields to the temptation to allow his critics to be 
silenced he shows himself no weaker than at least 
one American President has been before him. The 
Haitians may bless themselves with that consolation 
if it is of any use to them. 


A LESSON FROM THE PAST. 


One has often heard the excuse made by men of affairs 
that they could not do much reading because of the 
pressure of business. But now that business is for the 
time being not so active as it was we may perhaps 
suggest that Lord Goschen’s volume of essays might be 
read with profit and that two essays in particular called 
“Seven Per Cent” and ‘“‘Two Per Cent,” will be found 
especially interesting at this time. Referring to the 
hard times of 1866 in England, he wonders whether 
the story of that financial debacle conveys any lessons 
to succeeding generations. He says: 


Nothing is more characteristic of the history of the last two 
years than the universal nature of the depression which pre- 
vailed. It has often occurred that a commercial crisis has left 
whole classes of the community unscathed. ... But disasters 
coming from every quarter during the last two years have at 
last so far prevailed as to have carried the full meaning of a 
crisis home to every class in the country.... The middle 
classes throughout the country, both trading and non-trading, 
have never been more sorely tried. The incomes of countless 
families must have been most seriously curtailed, and the re- 
sults of reduced expenditures have everywhere told upon the 
home trade. . . . We have heard from leading houses in Lon- 
don and Manchester, whose travellers penetrate into every 
cranny of the realm, and by their dealings with retail traders 
have the best opportunities for taking stock of the buying 
capabilities of the country at a given juncture, that for many 


years there has never been so little buying, so much stagnation. 
And how could it be otherwise? Not only has the accumula- 
tion of savings been checked. Incomes have been seriously 
menaced, and the prospects of future years have been mortgaged 
to satisfy the inexorable claims of liquidators and creditors. 
And if dividends remain unpaid, luxuries must be docked, new 
dresses can not be bought, and tradesmen will complain. We 
are not speaking from the point of view of political economy, 
but simply measuring the extent of what is called the inactivity 
of the home trade. We have fewer data to guide us in this 
respect than when we attempt to gauge the extent of our 
international transactions. But if a general consensus of com- 
plaints can be substituted for statistics, the epidemic has 
visited our home trade with as severe virulence as any part of 
our aggregate commerce. 


So here we are again! At that time money at two per 
cent went begging; and now the United States Govern- 
ment is offering three year notes to bear interest at 534 
per cent and certificates at 514 per cent to meet some 
of the floating indebtedness which the Treasury says 
amounts to two and one-half billion dollars. What the 
effect on industry will be of the Government thus 
entering the money markets, can easily be guessed. With 
money anywhere from 71% per cent to double figures, 
the prospect is, to say the least, rather dubious, and, 
moreover, one must think of the Victory notes which 
mature in 1923. One can only guess, perhaps, at what 
is going to happen, but one does not have to guess at 
what happened in Europe sixty years ago. Lord 
Goschen in his essay, “Two Per Cent,” published in 
1868, said: 


Capital is on strike, out of employ! In England it has struck 
against limited liability; against railways; against promoters, 
contractors, and engineers; against joint-stock companies of 
every description; against speculators; partially, against for- 
eign Governments. In France it has struck against the Crédit 
Mobilier and its satellites; against the system which produced 
the Mexican loan; against ambiguous utterances in high places; 
against political uncertainties; almost against the Empire it- 
self. In England it complains of deficiencies of the law, and 
of the shortcomings of those to whom it had entrusted its 
fortunes; in France, of the uncertainties inflicted on commerce 
and finance by the ignorance imposed on the public as to the 
political event the morrow may bring forth. The causes which 
have arrested the activity of capital in the two countries are 
not identical; but they react upon each other, and have much in 
common. The uneasiness of French capitalists reacts upon 
ourselves. The disposition of England to abstain from all 
enterprise increases French timidity, and strengthens the policy 
of financial inaction. When English business men cease to be 
sanguine, French capitalists think that times must indeed be 
bad. For years past, the more prudent portion of the French 
bankers have habitually acted on the theory that they were 
living on a volcano. The events of 1848 were never entirely 
forgotten; French liabilities never assumed the same propor- 
tion as ours. But, if, in this respect, the difference is con- 
siderable, on the other hand the effect produced by enormous 
losses has been the same on both sides of the Channel. It is 
long since it has been necessary to pass such heavy losses to 
the debit of two countries in times of peace as have been 
realized—we will not say incurred—during the last few 
years. ... Merchants are at present like beaten troops. They 
have lost confidence in their star. Their reverses have been 
so serious, so continuous, that they despair of success, and we 
believe it difficult to exaggerate the half-heartedness and 
gloomy feeling with which trade is now carried on. Business 
can not be stopped, but it is pursued without confidence or 
satisfaction. We need hardly say that Continental politics 
largely contribute to prevent the slightest favourable reaction. 
So long as European affairs are simply settled by arrangements 
from hand to mouth, commerce will follow suit and only pro- 
vide for the barest necessities of the day. If the aspect of 
politics abroad were materially to change for the better, British 
trade might, by degrees, overcome its despondent tone, forget 
its reverses, and begin on a sounder footing with every hope 
of success. 


There is a suggestion worth keeping in mind at this 
time. What was then the policy of British statesmen, 
bankers and merchants? The Government began a long 
period of rigorous economy and wholesale reduction of 
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taxation and debt. The two went together for years 
and years. Mr. Gladstone set the pace by striking 
boldly at those taxes which reduced the purchasing 
power of the consumers, and he kept a firm grip on all 
Government departments. Within ten years the country 
was out of the morass in which it had floundered for 
at least half a century. There was then scarcely any 
difference of opinion between the leaders of the two 
great parties, as to the necessity of this course; 
both Mr. Disraeli and Lord Salisbury were as staunch 
free traders as Mr. Gladstone himself. The method of 
procedure was simple, the good sense of the policy ap- 
pealed to everybody, and the country gave its leaders a 
whole-hearted support. It was not until the election of 
1874, when the Tories came in, that this policy was 
appreciably tampered with. * 

It was in 1844 that Richard Cobden’s axiom “A war 
against nature must always end in the discomfiture of 
those who wage it,’ was thrown at the head of the 
British Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel. Time had 
revealed the truth of Cobden’s saying; and time is now 
revealing the truth of it to us. 

Even if one were led to hope from the present doings 
of the United States Senate that we might soon feel 
the benefit of retrenchment in military and naval ex- 
penditure, one sees also that whatever curtailment is in 
prospect stands in jeopardy from the continuing de- 
mands of our militaristic European Allies who invade 
our money market for loans to enable them to defray 
the cost of their further imperialistic adventures. The 
American people have shown, since the flotation of the 
last French loan, that they are pretty tired of paying 
for fanfares blown on the bugles of French jingoes. 
It is indeed high time that our people thoroughly under- 
stood what it costs to keep up an army of the size of 
the French Army; and why should it be kept up? What 
good reason can there be for the French policy of 
bristling bayonets, and for British military expenditure 
being ten times greater than in 1914? In all lands, it 
is the drain upon the taxpayer for bloated military and 
naval expenditures that chiefly checks the revival of 
trade. With billions of dollars squandered upon this 
great unproductive service, with the consequent low 
purchasing power of money and stagnation in com- 
merce, how can peoples help themselves or effectively 
help one another? 

This is no new question. The wit and wisdom of 
European statesmen has often been applied to find some 
way of maintaining colossal military establishments 
without injury to trade and commerce. 

There is nothing new in our situation; there is 
not a single aspect of it that was not present in the 
England of the fifties. Indeed, we find that one of the 
greatest difficulties we have to face is the very one that 
Richard Cobden singled out as being the most dangerous 
influence in the England of his day. 

There is [he said] a large portion of the community which 
does not want peace. War is the profession of some men, and 
war, therefore, is the only means for their occupation and pro- 
motion in their profession. ... Read the United Service and 
the Army and Navy Gazette. Do you think that these publi- 
cations are intended to promote peace? Do they not seek the 
opportunity of exciting jealousies—pointing to the ships of war 
of foreign countries, and saying, ‘There are more guns there, 
and, therefore, we must have more’? Do they not endeavour to 
produce that rivalry of establishments and armaments which is 
always tending of necessity to hostile feelings and hostile acts? 
Again, there is a large portion of the Continental community 
which is similarly situated to the portion of which I have just 
spoken in this country. Four millions of men—the flower of 
Europe—from twenty to thirty-three years of age, are under 
arms, living in idleness... . Is there any person prepared to 


reverse this system of enormous expenditure and ruinous es- 
tablishments—of waste, bankruptcy, and ultimate revolution? 


The conduct which the Governments are pursuing is calculated 
to shake the faith of the mass of the people in the very 
existence of government—marching and countermarching troops 
—and all for mere parade and the exhibition of armed men. 

The enormous expenditures on armaments saddled 
upon us at this time, is a sufficient commentary on the 
competency of our legislators to formulate a foreign pol- 
icy in accordance with national safety and prosperity. 
Treasury notes and treasury certificates in an emergency 
of this kind are bad enough; but for this country to 
start the detestable practice of refunding, borrowing to 
pay, which Mr. Jefferson called “swindling futurity on 
a large scale,” is extremely disheartening. Every man 
connected with industry should raise his voice in protest 
against it. We know the invariable fate of peoples who 
have let such financial policies go unchecked. The policy 
of William Pitt nearly strangled the life out of the 
British people, and we might heed the warning, for it 
is the present policy of this country. 


THE ARTIST’S CONSCIENCE. 


A uivinc English poet of international reputation has recently 
declared that “compared with the true artist’s conscience, 
Tamerlane was tender-hearted.” 

Despite the unimpeachable authority of the source whence it 
sprung, this remark seems to betray an attitude universally 
common to the middle-class mind. To the comfortably-settled, 
wilfully-unimaginative, mentally-fossilized class that make up 
ninety-nine per cent of the population of this world, the 
artist is of course a rebel, an outlaw, a wastrel and even a 
criminal. The man who spends his life usefully in the pursuit 
of any ordinary occupation that enables him to support a 
wife and a number of children (though exactly what the use- 
fulness of such a task, undertaken for a lifetime, is, no one 
has yet stated) can not of course imagine that anyone who 
performs a task which, in the majority of cases, does not 
even support himself, could possibly be possessed of a con- 
science. Therefore it is easy for such a man to dismiss the 
artist with the remark that he is akin to Tamerlane, or Cesar 
Borgia, or such-like; forgetting the remarkable fact that 
neither Tamerlane, nor Cesar Borgia was an artist; nor did 
art greatly flourish because of their patronage. 


We, however, who wish to arrive at the truth concerning 
both the artist and the ordinary man, need not be swayed by 
views which are obviously merely the result of being utterly 
unable either to think or to imagine; and we may reasonably 
ask ourselves, whether in fact the artist’s conscience is not 
the most subtle and delicate instrument that exists in the 
world? Disregarding for the moment the already too-numerous 
instances of artists in the past who have endured persecution, 
domestic unhappiness, poverty, misery and all manner of suf- 
fering in order to accomplish their life-work, let us merely 
take the artist of to-day as the subject of our inquiry. Is it 
not a fact that the artist of to-day, in order to produce any- 
thing that is individual, original, and perfectly expressed, needs 
almost superhuman courage and constancy? In the first 
place, he must select out of the immense masses of material 
information furnished him by the present day (much of which 
is dead lumber), the topics which he proposes to study most 
deeply; in the second, he must either equal or make some 
advance upon the traditional art of the past; in the third, he 
must resolve to disregard the demands of the public for a 
purely machine-made article; in the fourth, he must determine 
in his heart to have nothing to do with merely passing 
notoriety, and so on. Such a task is one to which every ounce 
of a man’s brain-power, every instant of his love, every 
effort of his endurance, must be freely given. It is a task so 
difficult to accomplish that the number of artists who have 
completely accomplished it in our day, may practically be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and this despite the fact 
that the world is more populated to-day than it was a century 
ago, when the number of great artists was not less, but rather 
more. 


How can anyone acquit himself of such a task except by 
acquiring or possessing a perfect conscience, which scrupu- 
lously performs, in utter oblivion of selfish or temporary 
interest, every duty laid upon it? If one is a painter, a 
sculptor or a musician the effort is undoubtedly difficult; but 
if one is a writer it may be even harder. The painter or 
sculptor may be able to live for a considerable time on the 
proceeds of a single bust or picture; the musician may at 
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least be able to teach his art: but the writer, dealing in the 
common coinage of words, and at the mercy of the common 
type of editor, the commercial type of publisher and, beyond 
them, of the mob and its prejudices—the writer who con- 
scientiously strives to be an artist, is indeed a pitiable and 
ludicrous figure of perfect folly. It may as well be admitted 
that most writers of our day do not even attempt to be artists. 
Instead they become journalists, lecturers, manuscript-pedlars 
or seekers for any form of cheap notoriety that may persuade 
them, for the moment, of their importance. The writer who 
desires to become an artist in our day either dies young, goes 
insane, retires from competition or learns completely to stifle 
the art-impulse. 

Coleridge, the most acute critic of literature that England 
has possessed, employed one of the chapters of his “Biographia 
Literaria” in a refutation of the notion that poets are a 
cantankerous race. He cited the example of Shakespeare, 
who was known to all his contemporaries as the “sweet” or 
“gentle Shakespeare.” If the author of “King Lear” and 
“Coriolanus” appeared to his contemporaries as a_ tender- 
hearted, mild, polite individual, and the present-day poet seems 
often exactly the reverse, the fault lies not in the artist’s 
conscience, but in the all-pervading malady of society. Under 
the pressure of an increasing economic struggle, the fact of 
the artist's existence, or the possibility that any artist may 
continue to struggle through early manhood or make any 
part of his message heard, becomes less and less likely to 
occur, As one grows older, one may perhaps become recon- 
ciled somewhat to this state of things; and perhaps it is as 
well that the world has so few artists, since the world does 
not, generally speaking, deserve any. But there is still no 
excuse for declaring the artist to be hard-hearted. On the 
contrary, in so far as any man is capable of experiencing and 
loving life, and of sympathizing with experiences to the point 
of imaginative re-creation, he is, in that respect, an artist 
himself. Such a man must assuredly be tender-hearted. The 
desire to avoid life, the desire to hold aloof in sympathy from 
human wrongs and miseries, if it exists at all among artists, 
is purely a product of our latter days. The modern artist 
has, indeed, been so successfully hounded out of existence by 
economic competition, that he is almost always obliged to take 
to some “ivory tower” of contemplation, or to herd himself 
with his fellows into some clique, group, or school, in order 
to afford to himself some measure of protection. That this 
process makes for the fineness of the product can neither be 
maintained nor proven. 

It would be more just, therefore, to say of the modern 
artist that he, like the rest of us, is only a victim of his 
circumstances. He must acquire the conscience of a Tamer- 
Jane in order to beat Tamerlane. This process inevitably leads 
to a coarsening of the quality of his product so that it be- 
comes, at best, a compromise with the public taste, or a 
violently savage protest against his conditions of living. If 
the artist shrinks from turning the beautiful into the obvious, 
or from using his talents for purely propagandist aims, he is 
faced with the dilemma of creating an esthetic beauty out of 
subject-matter that is necessarily frail and limited. In neither 
way that he chooses, can his conscience entirely absolve itself 
from the humiliating sense of failure; whereas the greatest 
artists not only know that they have succeeded, but also 
wherein they have succeeded. To alter the position in which 
the artist of to-day finds himself, demands either a system of 
free endowment, to which our present system of society is 
even less likely to-day to give assent than it has been in 
isolated cases in the past; or else a complete transformation of 
society from a state of industrial competition to a state of 
common co-operation. In other words, “Utopia or death” 
is more than ever before in the history of this world, the 
only prospect for the artist. 

Joun Goutp FLercHer. 


CHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK. 


N., a teacher, on her way home in the evening was told 
by her friend that X. had fallen in love with her, N., 
and wanted to propose. N., ungainly, who had never 
before thought of marriage, when she got home, sat for a 
long time trembling with fear, could not sleep, cried, and 
towards morning fell in love with X.; next day she heard 
that the whole thing was a supposition on the part of 
her friend and that N. was going to marry not her but Y. 


9? 


“O my dear little pimple!” said the bride tenderly. The 
bridegroom thought for a while, then felt hurt—they 
parted. 
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He had a liaison with a woman of forty-five after which 
he began to write ghost stories. 


K. keeps a library, but he is always away visiting; there 


are no readers. 


An old man of eighty says to another old man of sixty: 
“You ought to be ashamed, young man.” 


WHEN they sang in church ‘Now is the beginning of our 
salvation,” he ate glavizna at home; on the day of St. 
John the Baptist he ate no food that was circular and 
flogged his children. [Glavizna in Russian is the name of 
a fish and also means beginning; the root of the verbs 
“to behead” and “to flog” are the same.] 


A JOURNALIST wrote lies in the newspaper, but he thought 
he was writing’ the truth. 


Ir you are afraid of loneliness, do not marry. 
He himself is rich, but his mother is in the workhouse, 


He married, furnished a house, bought a writing-table, 
got everything in order, but found he had nothing to write. 


Faust: What you don’t know is just what you want; 
what you know is what you can’t use. 


ALTHOUGH you may tell lies, people will believe you, if 
only you speak with authority. 


As I shall lie in the grave alone, so in fact I live alone. 


AN actress who spoilt all her parts by very bad acting— 
and this continued all her life long until she died. Nobody 
liked her: she ruined all the best parts; and yet she went 
on acting until she was seventy. 


He alone is all right and can repent who feels himself 
to be wrong. 


THE archdeacon curses the “doubters,” and they stand 
in the choir and sing anathema to themselves. 


HE imagined that his wife lay with her legs cut off and 
that he nursed her in order to save his soul... 
(Skitaliez). 


THE black-beetles have left the house; the house will be 
burnt down. 


“Deirri, the Pretender, and Actors.” 
Tigers.” 


“Turgeney and the 
Articles like that can be, and are, written. 


Our self-esteem and conceit 
culture and actions are Asiatic. 


are European, but our 


SHE iis wicked, but she taught her children goodness. 
Every one has something to hide. 
On the lips of the old I hear either stupidity or malice. 


“Mamoa, Pete did not say his prayers.” Pete is awak- 
ened, he says his prayers, cries, then lies down and shakes 
his fist at the child who made the complaint. 


ONE became a priest, the other a dukhobor, the third a 
philosopher, and in each case instinctively because no one 
wants really to work with bent back from morning to 
night. 


To Doctor N., an illegitimate child, who has never lived 
with his father and knew him very little, his bosom friend 
Z. says with agitation: “You see, the fact of the matter 
is that your father misses you very much, he is ill and 
wants to have a look at you.” The father keeps furnished 
apartments. He takes the fried fish out of the dish with 
his hands and only afterwards uses a fork. The vodka 
smells rank. N. went to see him, had dinner—his only 
feeling being that that fat peasant, with the grizzled 
beard, should sell such filth. But once, when passing the 
house at midnight, he looked in at the window: his 
father was sitting with bent back reading a book. He 
recognized himself and his own manners. 


Ps 


i 


———— a ee ae 


facts seem to have disproved his prophecy. 
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A SPARKLING, joyous nature, a kind of living protest 
against grumblers; he is fat and healthy, eats a great 
deal, every one likes him but only because of being afraid 
of the grumblers; he is a nobody, a Ham, only eats and 
laughs loud, and that ’s all; when he dies, every one sees 
that he had done nothing, that he had been mistaken for 
some one else. 


AFTER the inspection of the building, the Commission, 
which was bribed, lunched heartily, and it was precisely 
a funeral feast over honesty. 


At three o’clock in the morning they wake him: he has to 
go to his job at the railway-station, and so every day for 
the last fourteen years. 


A Lavy grumbles: “I write to my son that he should 
change his linen every Saturday. He replies: Why 
Saturday, not Monday? I answer: Well, all right, let 
it be Monday. And he: Why Monday, not Tuesday? 


He is a nice honest man, but I get worried by him.” 
(To be continued.) 


GERMAN SOCIALISM: A NEW PHASE. 


SHortTLy before the German revolution Lenin was re- 
ported to have made a remarkable utterance about Ger- 
many. It would be very difficult, he said, to bring 
about a bouleversement in Germany, but once it had 
taken place, the Bolshevik system would work more 
easily there than anywhere else in the world. The 
It may 
be doubted whether his knowledge of Germany was 
sufficient to entitle him to an-opinion on the subject. 
Evidently, like so many other people, he had his eye 
on the splendid socialist organization in Germany. This 
organization had developed in spite of the most ex- 
treme repression. All the most powerful forces in the 
State combined to stifle socialism in the most brutal 
way, the Church because of its tendency towards re- 
ligious indifference, capital because of its programme 
of nationalization of the means of production, but more 
than anything else its alleged internationalism served 
to furnish the chauvinist middle classes with arguments 
against these “damnable socialists.” 

Chauvinist tendencies developed in Germany later 
than elsewhere. As late as 1861 a renowned German 
novelist compared the various European patriotisms 
in these words: ‘““The Hungarian loves his country as 
he loves his betrothed, the Englishman his wife, the 
German his grandmother.” Thirty years later things 
had changed, and what made every socialist a criminal 
in the eyes of his orthodox fellow-citizens was his 
unpardonable want of “patriotism.” All means, how- 


-ever, to suppress this plague proved futile; the num- 


ber of Socialist representatives in the Reichstag in- 
creased with every election; socialism developed a 
splendid daily Press, excellently conducted journals, 
thoroughly elaborated municipal programmes, and its 
different organizations among the working classes were 
rivalled only by the clerical organizations in the Catho- 
lic parts of the country. If the ruling classes had not 
suffered from sheer infatuation, they ought at least to 
have acknowledged the almost miraculous work of 
political education that was performed in these ways 
in an astonishingly short space of time. 

In spite of all this, however, the political influence 
of the socialist movement on the practical affairs of 
the State remained surprisingly weak. The bureau- 
eracy accomplished the task of governing not without 
but against more than three millions of Socialist voters. 
When at the revolution it lost the game and a new order 
of things set in, the day of the hitherto suppressed 
party seemed to have come. Indeed, it is difficult to 


imagine the absolute chaos Germany would have been 
plunged into if the disappointed masses who had been 
bearing the indescribable suffering of the terrible last 
years of the war had at this critical moment been still 
in the political babyhood of a generation ago. Never- 
theless, the difficulties were tremendous. It had been 
all very well to talk of the day when the proletariat 
“would assume the power in the State,” but when the 
occasion came it was not so easy to put the idea into 
practice. It was indeed a sight for sore radical eyes 
to see a sailor fresh arrived from Kiel sitting in the 
office-room of the highest official of the district, super- 
vising/his activity, or to behold a former tinker occupy- 
ing the chair of the high president of the province, 
but it would have served the cause of the people better 
if a number of radical intellectuals, thoroughly versed 
in the necessary routine, had been at hand to step into 
the places of the old reactionary officials. The lack 
of these was fatal. Who bears the blame for their not 
being in existence? To a large extent no doubt the 
tremendous pressure of the old system. But the de- 
velopment of things since the revolution shows that it 
would be wrong to consider the system as the only cul- 
prit. For although repression has ceased, the state of 
things has not changed so absolutely as one would ex- 
pect if that had been the decisive factor. The truth is 
that the Social-Democratic party has not gained very 
many proselytes since the revolution even among those 
who are not fettered to a contrary standpoint by self- 
interest. 

The reasons for this are various. In the first place, 
the party has lost much of its impetus and power of 
attraction by losing its former unity. War, the great 
destroyer, split the party up in 1917. Since then the 
Independents have represented the progressive element, 
the revolution being solely their work. But the load- 
stone of Moscow, which so seriously disturbs the po- 
litical compass-needles of socialism all over the world, 
here too has made its influence felt—the crumbling 
of the Independents in less than a year being a spectacle 
without parallel in German history. Wedged in be- 
tween official socialism on the one hand, with its greater 
resources and its newly acquired hold on innumerable 
official positions for its adherents, and communism on 
the other, enjoying the moral and material support of 
Moscow, independent socialism has been almost 
crushed. One part of the voters in the constituencies 
returned to official socialism, another went over to 
communism, a third, disgusted with the internecine 
struggles and the talk of treason and bribery, besides 
being exhausted and tired out by the terrible conditions 
of life created by the Versailles Treaty—gave up caring 
for politics altogether, and abstained from voting. This 
is noticeable especially in the Ruhr district, and is per- 
haps the saddest development of all. Conceivably 
a great leader might have altered this state of things, 
but the political problems of to-day have assumed such 
gigantic dimensions in every European country that 
they seem to make a mock of individual endeavour. 
Never before has there appeared so little difference of 
stature between the many pigmies who are busily try- 
ing to deal with them. 

But there are evidently deeper reasons for the failure 
of German socialism to attract the intellectuals. The 
principal reason is to be looked for in the creed itself. 
The socialists have been clinging too closely and one- 
sidedly to Marx’s doctrine “that the whole social, po- 
litical and spiritual process of life is dependent on the 
means of production of material life,” thus making the 
means of production and the just distribution of wealth 
the Alpha and Omega of their philosophy. But it is to 
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underrate the human soul to suppose that it has no 
higher concern than the question of the “surplus value.” 
It is true that much has been done by the socialists to 
educate the masses. Still, the impression remains with 
the middle classes that the material side prevails and 
that the fight for political and social progress is only 
a struggle for higher wages. These critics are asking: 
What has changed since you came into power? You 
have established democracy; you have brought liberty; 
you have got the eight-hour day; but what about the 
higher needs of the spirit? When the middle classes 
came to the fore in the eighteenth century, when the 
social supremacy of the aristocracy was broken and its 
representatives in the State were replaced by mem- 
bers of a different stratum, how great were the im- 
pulses that civilization received from the new move- 
ment? Art and science flourished under the inspiration 
of the new atmosphere! But where is the influence 
of labour on art and literature? Is it to be seen in 
expressionism, cubism, dadaism or in the productions 
of the cinema? 

Judgments like these, it need scarcely be said, are as 
unjust as they are frequent. Still, they are not entirely 
without substance. It is interesting to see that among 
the socialist organizations themselves the idea is gain- 
ing ground that something ought to be done to get into 
a higher and purer air than that vitiated by eternal dis- 
cussions on work and wages. At Easter, for example, 
the city of Dresden saw a very remarkable assembly 
called the first Social Democratic Kulturtag. Here 
all those socialists who go in for educational pursuits, 
especially teachers, met together. The interesting fea- 
ture of the debates was that nobody talked any longer 
of class war, and that political and economic questions 
gave way to those concerned with culture. All the 
speakers emphasized the view that the most urgent 
task in order to change things was first to change men. 
Just as William Morris in a crisis of his political de- 
velopment turned from the demand of creating a new 
order in the State to the idea of “making socialists” 
first, so the Dresden socialists declared that the first 
aim was to create the “socialist man,” and a great many 
excellent ideas were suggested about how a socialist 
school should work, especially how it should teach 
history, how it should induce the children to form 
judgments independent of authority, how it should 
raise and develop the feeling of social solidarity, and 
how it should enable the coming generation to enjoy 
nobler pleasures than those hitherto in vogue. 

The importance of a movement like this is not to be 
underrated: it indicates a new stage in the history of 
German socialism, in which presumably many _intel- 
lectuals will join the party who up to now have been 
deterred by the idea of class war and the outspoken 
predominance of economic points of view. As to the 
relation of socialism to the Social Democrats, one is 
reminded of the old dictum that by far the best 
Christians are outside the Christian Church. 

Levin L. ScHUECKING, 


THE PROTEAN CENSOR. 


WuiIsPER it in Gath, and tell it in the streets of Ascalon, 
but let not the dimmest murmur thereof resound in the 
halls of Comstock: there has always been a censorship, 
and there has always been an anti-censorship, and every- 
thing has been censored, and everything has resented 
and resisted censorship. Sometimes censorship has 
been done by States, yea, verily, States even anti- 
Puritan enough to call for no exhortation from Mr. 
Mencken—States like Imperial Rome, or Imperial 
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Russia or France, or Germany. Sometimes it was the 
prerogative of classes, like the patricians of Rome and 
the Shlakhta of Poland—neither bearing the slightest 
taint of the abhorrent middle-class morality. Always 
it was the purpose and the power of churches, the 
denomination being irrelevant and immaterial. Socrates, 
who was a victim of a censorious democracy, had a 
pupil, Plato, who censored the arts out of existence in 
his programme for an aristocratic State. Paul IV, 
Pope and Holy Father of the Index, was a generous 
patron of the arts. The Star-Chamber ordinance which 
called forth Milton’s “Areopagitica” was enacted by 
a high-church, bitterly anti-puritanic Government. The 
puritanic Government which succeeded it closed the 
theatres, but tolerated “Paradise Lost,’ and the Gov- 
ernment which reopened the theatres persecuted the au- 
thor of “Paradise Lost.” Tolstoy and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw are both puritans, and both lovers of art. But 
Tolstoy would undoubtedly have followed Plato in 
censoring most of the arts out of existence, and Mr. 
Shaw would certainly have followed Milton in censor- 
ing the censor out of existence. 

Is it necessary to multiply the examples? The case 
of the censorship is neither so simple nor so obvious in 
fact as it is in controversy. In the matter of censoring, 
the arts were no worse off than anything else possessing 
qualities which compel men’s interest and drive them to 
conflict. There are everlasting oppositions and con- 
frontations, a ceaseless tidal rhythm. The censor ebbs 
and flows, whether in the ancient or in the modern 
world, and he seems to work quite unregardfully of the 
particular agencies or the particular issues in any con- 
troversy. Puritanism, or any other ism, is only the 
accidental incarnation of his Protean spirit, which takes 
all shapes from Mah to Mahi that change and perish 
all while he remains. 


That he remains is a symptom and a portent of a 
fairly perdurable interest or appetite in the constitution 
of organized society, of which he is the expression, 
gratification and incarnation. Where this appetite or 
interest resides is uncertain. It has been known to 
take up its habitation in a caste, a sect, an economic 
monopoly or an esthetic bias. It has worn masks in- 
numerable, according to the level of comfort or culture 
or knowledge or power on which it found sanctuary and 
freedom. It has its according fashions and its styles, 
its varying intensity, scope, manner, direction and ob- 
jective. It has been Baroque as well as Puritanic, 
Pagan not less than Christian, noble as well as Com- 
stock-like, and may easily become so again. This is 
the one wise perception that Mr. James Branch Cabell 
has contributed, amid much that is bitter, to the contro- 
versy which has been snapped into life again by his 
fanciful “Jurgen” and its adventures among the cen- 
sorious. 


Against the charge of violating the current morality of 
1920 [writes Mr. Cabell] I think that any serious defence 
would be a waste of effort, if only because the question must 
so soon become of purely antiquarian interest. Our children 
may not improve, even from the standpoint of humour, upon 
our moral standards, but our children will certainly not re- 
tain them. When, as must inevitably happen before very long, 
our present ethical criteria have come to seem as quaint as 
those of the Druids or the Etruscans, or even as those of 
1913 appear nowadays, offences against any one of these 
outmoded codes will hardly be esteemed worth talking about. 
Should ‘Jurgen’ be remembered ten years hence, it will, through 
being remembered, be amply exonerated: whereas if ‘Jurgen’ 
be forgotten, the book will then, of course, be violating no- 
body’s moral sensibility. Time thus lies under bond to silence 
whether with praise or with oblivion, all these aspersions; 
and willy-nilly, I must defer to time. 


There is the cream of the jest. The whirligig of 
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time has his revenges—on the censor, but—and here is 
where the jest turns sharper than a serpent’s tooth and 
stings e’en Mr. Cabell—on the anti-censor also. Codes 
become outmoded, but that sensibility in men which 
these codes defend does not. Some things preserved 
by time—like some of the tales of Ovid or Aretino, 
though done with consummate art, were condemned, 
are condemned and probably will ever be condemned. 
Their outlawry does not come from their violation of 
the “current morality.” Their outlawry follows from 
the blows they deal to the sense of shame. This is the 
enduring attribute of human nature of which the chang- 
ing and “outmoded codes” are a bulwark and a shield. 
What natural validity the censorship possesses accrues 
to it from this sense: what invalidity it exhibits comes 
directly from its exaggerations of the importance of 
this sense and of the social technique that has arisen 
in defence of it; from the perversions to which this 
defence has led, and the self-defeating weakness which 
has sprung from these perversions. They have been 
most notable and have counted most largely, in the 
civilizations of the world, as aspects of the Christian 
code. Under this code they range between the two 
poles of time set in the noble story of Susanna and the 
Elders and the not less noble culmination in the laws of 
Mr. Comstock and their self-dedicated guardians of our 
day. 

How the sense of shame came into being is a problem 
for the metaphysicians among the psychologists. There 
are speculations regarding its value to the continuity 
of the race as a defence of vulnerable areas of the 
body, and there are other speculations. But for the 
purpose of understanding the censorship it is enough 
to know that the sense of shame exists and that it re- 
acts to its appropriate stimulus as do the other senses. 
This stimulus is the exposure or uncovering in one’s 
self or one’s friends of some quality or attribute usually 
protected and concealed. What is uncovered is 
ordinarily regarded as a weakness or a defect. The un- 
covering works as an assault upon or a degradation of 
the self or what is dear to the self. Whether in the 
public eye or in one’s private thoughts, does not seem 
to make any difference; the exposure before the “‘cen- 
sor” of the psycho-analyst can be as painful as the 
exposure before the public. In either case it is accom- 
panied by feelings of discomfort and malaise, by move- 
ments indicative of concealment, flight, and other modes 
of escape from the exposure. These are the empirical 
constituents of the sense of shame. 

What will arouse it varies with race, time, place and 
circumstances: categorically, with the customs of the 
country, and it is these, and not the shamefulness itself, 
which determine what is decent and what is indecent. 
They enchannel the action of the sense in particular 
ways, and direct it upon particular objects. While, pre- 
vailingly, it is aroused by exposure, by physical or 
moral nudity, especially physical nudity, the exposure 
does not become indecent except in relation to specific 
social conventions and practices. Thus, in Japan, naked 
men and women bathe together unconcernedly; in 
Europe and America they may expose their backs, 
chests and limbs but not their middles. In the poetry of 
the Chinese and the Japanese love is far from being 
a conspicuous theme, and the nude female figure is 
practically absent from their plastic and graphic arts. 
In Occidental culture the case is reversed : love, particu- 
larly since the rise of Christianity, is the dominant 
theme of the poets, and the female nude a recurrent 
subject of painters and sculptors. Moral denudation— 
the exposure of greed, cowardice, dishonesty, or other 
moral defects seems, in Occidental countries, not to 


arouse anything like the resentment which is aroused 
by physical denudation: although the experience of 
shame may in such cases be the most intense men un- 
dergo, moral exposure is not regarded as indecent. The 
application of this epithet has been sequestrated by .the 
custom of the Western world to the denudation of the 
sexual, whether in flesh or in fancy. 

For cause, if not for reason. Sexuality is one of the 
two major instincts upon whose activity the existence 
of society depends. The despair with society, the 
failure of nerve and the loss of hope in which Chris- 
tianity originated expressed themselves by a horror of 
the sexual, by outlawing its function and excommuni- 
cating its significance. Paul’s exhortations and 
persuasions regarding the integrity of an ascetic dis- 
cipline, already in his day a going concern with a decid- 
ed limp, developed into an ideology and an institution 
which aimed to repress and dam up this most potent of 
the dynamics of conduct. Christianity thus established 
a conflict in the mores of sex, which heightened and in- 
tensified sexual sensibility and elicited proportional 
social repression and private imaginative utterance. 
Normally, the instinctive shame aroused by the ex- 
posure of the sexual would be enough to maintain the 
decencies. But the rigours of the new discipline 
brought into action, over against this shame, a continual 
ungratified lust, which partly overwhelmed it and partly 
compromised with it by finding expression in a theolog- 
ical glorification of love, and a mystical and ritualis- 
tic expression in the trances and imaginings of the 
saints, in Mariolatry and its accompanying phenemona. 
Numberless images, symbols and ideas, such as are 
used, for example, in Mr. Cabell’s “Jurgen” and had 
been quite free of any sexual import, became conven- 
tional figures for modes of sexuality, and got them- 
selves incorporated as such in the great tradition of 
Europe. From St. Anthony to Saint Catherine the 
saints show themselves in a tragic struggle against its 
compulsion, with a life beset by devilish temptations 
imaged in visions and dreams replete with these symbols 
and expressive of a sense of shame growing out of all 
proportion because of the unconscious conflict. This 
dominates not alone the innocent saints. It rules the 
poets and the painters. It turns the quite unerotic epics 
of the classic times—epics like the Theseaid, the Phar- 
salia, the legends of Homer, into exclusive love-stories. 
It distorts moral perspectives and destroys moral values 
to such a degree that harlots like Cleopatra, murderess- 
es like Medea, and others such, become “good” women 
because they are lovers with powers of long endurance, 
true, as Chaucer says in “The Legend of Good Wo- 
men’ that he wrote to praise them, in loving all their 
lives. 

The prominence of the erotic and the nude in the 
arts of the peoples of Europe is thus no accident. It 
is the imaginative redressing of the balance of a social 
life weighed down by the hand of the Christian mores. 
If the defenders of these mores knew what they were 
about, they would welcome and encourage rather than 
combat it. But they not only do not know what they 
are about; they find themselves solicited, in ways which 
make them ashamed, by that same insurance which the 
arts supply to the stability of their mores, namely the 
practice of literary and pictorial denudation. But the 
nude of the Christian arts bears upon its innocence the 
brand of the cross. As it emerged, in the course of the 
Renaissance, in painting, sculpture, and letters, it was 
not the old impersonal nude of classical antiquity which 
merely roused the sense of shame. It was an indi- 
vidualized nude, more personal and more fleshly. It 
not only roused the sense of shame, it lacerated and 
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hurt it and overcame it. Between the Venus Callipyge 
and Titian’s Venus of Ituro or the Sleeping Venus of 
Giorgione, there is a barrier of tradition and feeling 
which only genius could cross. The former, “indecent 
exposure” though it is, was to its public far more gen- 
eralized in form and significance than was either of 
the latter to theirs. The same thing holds true of Ovid 
as against Aretino, or of the Bible as against Rabelais 
and Boccaccio. The difference is not one of content, 
or even of essential social form. It is as notable in the 
practice of the censorship itself. It is the difference be- 
tween Purist and Puritan, Plato and Calvin, Cato and 
the popes of the Counter-Reformation. 

It is a difference, in short, in cultural tone, and this 
in any given period is determined by society’s central 
interest. This interest throws all the items, events, in- 
stitutions, emotions and ideas which make up society’s 
body and soul into a pattern of constantly shifting 
equilibrium in the course of which the line between 
the decent and the indecent is constantly redrawn. To 
what degree exposures which arouse the sense of shame 
can be made without giving rise to the charge of in- 
decency depends on the relation of such exposures to 
the central interest. Thus in our day and generation 
the Holy Bible, with its tales ranging from incest to 
mere denudation, is not only tolerated, but cherished 
as the code of morality divinely ordained and divinely 
revealed; “Faust,’’ with passages as unambiguous as 
any in “Jurgen,” is still not on the Index, while 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin” is; the Bacchante of Mr. 
Macmonnies is denounced as “ a naked woman danc- 
ing in her shame,” while the novels of Mr. R. W. 
Chambers are sold in their thousands to the masses. 

And there you are. There are no rights and wrongs 
in the matter. There are only automatic conflicts and 
adjustments. Modern society has none of the unity 
which the world knew until the beginning of the last 
century. It has no one central interest, such as made 
the glory of Greece or the splendour of Rome or the 
sadness of the Middle Ages or the exuberance of the 
Renaissance or the sweet reasonableness of the 
eighteenth century. Life for us has been comminuted 
and atomized. The division of labour in industry has 
been reduplicated by the division of labour in the pro- 
fessions and the arts. The moralist no longer utters 
the conscience of his community. The artist no longer 
gives its vision and aspiration their most desirable ex- 
pression. Each utters himself, and himself alone, pro- 
ducing his wares for a market where he must compete 
with his fellow craftsmen for rewards. Each unites 
with his fellow craftsmen to defend his interests and 
privileges against the assault and encroachments of the 
other crafts. The “liberty of beauty,” dear to Mr. 
Hergesheimer, is opposed to the straitness of conven- 
tion dear to Mr. Sumner; “morals, not art or litera- 
ture” is opposed to “art for art’s sake.” These are 
modern doctrines, not ancient. They stand for class 
interests, not a unity of culture. 


That there was, prior to the great war, a gathering 
towards such a unity, a new unity, resting on quite 
a new common sense and pointing to a vision of life 
more secure, more serene, more self-acquiescent than 
the Christian, there is evidence enough. Whether, be- 
cause of the war, this gathering has not lost force and 
momentum, it is hard to say. But for three hundred 
years science has been slowly overtaking superstition, 
has been making itself part and parcel of the funded 
mentality of mankind, renewing its faiths and redirect- 
ing its energies. One must not yield the belief that this 
progression can not be arrested, that it must accom- 
plish itself. When it is accomplished there is no doubt 


that the incidence and character of the censorship will 
regain the responsiveness to organic culture which 
passed from it with the disintegration of culture. Until 
that time, it will behave as it does. Meanwhile let the 
artist whose theme awakens the sense of shame so 
glorify it with beauty that the little hurt will be con- 
sumed in the great joy, and the generations will cherish 
his work, regardless. Such is Mr. Cabell’s own view, 
and he appears to be not unwise in his generation. 
H. M. Katren. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTANCE: X. 


My Tent, SourH Arrica. March, 1921. 

THE other night, my dear Eusebius, in the kraal a 
quarter of a mile away there was a dance, and for hours 
on end the valley throbbed with the rhythm of tom-toms 
and the terribly exciting chant, tenor solo, bass chorus, 
syncopated by the squeals of the women, to which the 
stamping figures moved. I can sleep through the most vio- 
lent thunderstorm, but I could not sleep through the after- 
effects of the social eruption down below. It had filled 
the air with disturbance and my mind with a violent 
commotion through which it was difficult to determine 
how much I was the victim of hallucination in the extra- 
ordinary pressure which I felt surrounding my tent. It 
was certainly an illusion that black figures were prowling 
round my tent, but illusions do not grow out of nowhere 
and the emanation from the excitement of the dance was 
real enough, and real too was its inability to enter my 
tent or to subdue the response in me of trained and 
civilized instincts alarmed and on their guard against 
such savage debauchery. The mind must create images 
even when they are not wanted, and so [ lay with a 
haunting sense of black figures prowling around me, while 
my nerves swung to and fro on the rhythm of the dance, 
recognizing the rhythm and its terrible potency. I re- 
sisted it with all my might, and found relief in under- 
standing why white people, who have no skill in diag- 
nosing their sensations and must regard the rhythm of the 
black man’s untutored and unharnessed energy as hostile 
and dangerous, are flung into a panic loathing whenever 
they find themselves within reach of it. It is an im- 
mensely powerful thing, this rhythm: ragtime and jazz 
are a feeble dilution of it, a vulgarization, for it is not 
at all vulgar. It is terrible and gross, but it has a furious 
warmth, which, if resisted, might easily become a 
ferocious heat, and, I suppose, on occasion has done so. 
It is a fundamental thing, and I find myself held by it 
and by my own need of understanding it, not as a mere 
literary person but as a man who has found civilization 
become wellnigh intolerable through excessive rejection: 
the British habit of regarding everything that is not 
British as sub-human and therefore to be exterminated 
if possible, and if not, then to be enslaved. 

Now this savage rhythm which has so disturbed my 
peace and my thoughts is certainly not a slavish thing. 
It is heroic in its abandonment, though the courage of it 
may be far from conscious. Civilized dread of it may 
be dread of unharnessed force, and recognition of in- 
ability to harness it without taking pains to understand it. 
It is a challenge certainly. It is the reason why the black 
men return to their kraals, because there they can share 
in the rhythm of their races: just as white men huddle in 
the towns because there they can share in the rhythm of 
machines, the substitutes at which they have arrived after 
long over-subtilization. So far, the answer of civilization 
to the challenge of the black man’s rhythm has been 
Christianity and commerce, and it has not been an ef- 
fective answer: for the challenge remains and produces 
disastrous results wherever the white man and the black 
live side by side, as here and in America. Listening to 
the rhythm of the dance the other night I could only 
describe it, for the purposes of the moment, as solidarity 
carried to a white heat. For what purpose? That is 
where the white man goes wrong. He wants everything, 
even and especially civilization, to have a purpose. 
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This black solidarity is solidarity for its own sake. The 
kraal makes sure of it every now and then with music 
and dancing and drinking, and life goes on as before. 
Rather than break their solidaritty—which is all the truth 
they know, and all they need to know—the black men 
take no step towards what we white men accept as 
progress, and remain living among wild beasts, poisonous 
serpents and even more poisonous insects, and they may 
be right. Once that solidarity is broken there enters into 
life every conceivable and every inconceivable kind of 
crazy egoism, every kind of ingenious elaboration of the 
method of the headman and the witch-doctor, all pre- 
tending to be “civilized” and all impeding the only 
progress, that which is gradually made towards a solidar- 
ity which does not block discovery and is intensified by 
it, a solidarity which is to that of the kraal as steel is to 
iron ore. Carl Sandburg in his poem “Smoke and Steel” 
is on the right track, but he is alone among modern poets 
in being so. Those who indulge in the ancient habit of 
civilized man of self-congratulation on escaping from 
tribal unity are not only in error, but generations behind 
the consciousness of their fellows which has long been 
aware that escape is not enough, that the emotions of it 
flow into channels of superstition far more dangerous 
than those of the bondage of ignorance, and that civiliza- 
tion unlike solidarity is not an end in itself. 

But what is solidarity? I should define it as a complete 
and agreed faith in the rhythm of humanity. Savages 
have it, and with it a deep assurance that the rhythm of 
humanity is woven in with that of the universe. Civilized 
men are at present united in their response to the rhythm 
of machines, which cuts across the rhythm of humanity 
and exasperates and disharmonizes the various racial 
rhythms, producing a discord which artists like Stravinsky 
and Scriabin endeavour to compose into music. They 
would do better if, having made sure, as they are at- 
tempting to do, of the machine-rhythm, they would then 
expose themselves to the kraal-rhythm. The result would 
be vital, a musical Einstein, a perception of truth stated 
in terms intelligible to every one who is sufficiently alive 
to care, even casually, for truth, and bound in due course 
to dominate the many to whom truth is a matter of no 
concern whatever, which, as I see it—and I am wandering 
about the world entirely in the hope of seeing clearly— 
is the central task that lies before the next two or three 
generations. 

It is the tragedy of the human race, that, being pledged 
to the quest of solidarity, pledged by its own destruction 
of primitive solidarity as inadequate, it has forgotten the 
much that it once knew about it, and in its despair dotes 
on the manufactured solidarity of armies which leads only 
to a ruinous waste and to a kind of imbecility of which 
the savage is incapable. I think the honour of solving 
the problem will go to the musicians, because there is the 
technique which is least impaired by the general collapse 
of the civilized structure. Poetry, painting and literature 
will be too much concerned for a long time to come with 
their own private technical problems to be capable of 
service in this affair, which is everybody's business, 
yours, Eusebius, and mine, and my present black neigh- 
bours’ and my civilized friends’ in New York and London 
who will have it that the getting of money from the 
Germans is important, or that nothing matters so much 
as subduing the bolshevik menace, which might have 
actually existed if the Russian leaders had gone to their 
own peasants for inspiration. But they wanted to be 
in the fashion and went to economic theory instead, 


‘with the result that they have produced nothing but a 


perfectly helpless cerebral hysteria, and are not a menace 
to anything but themselves and perhaps to the various 
Belgiums which the not much more intelligent Allies have 
created on their frontiers. O dear—these soldiers! They 
must always be looking for a menace, and if they can 
not find one, they make one. [ can well imagine some of 
my military friends, if their night’s rest had been dis- 
turbed by my black friends down yonder, hauling out a 
gun or two and blowing them into smithereens, and find- 
ing excuse for it after they had done so. 


It is much better to try to think it out, even if doing so 
necessitates being alone, as I am now, in Central Africa, 
which, so far from being a dark continent, is brilliantly 
illuminated by the sun, and so far from being a desert 
is, at present, wetter than any country [ have known, 
even Scotland, and must surely be one of the finest 
grazing countries in the world. It is surely a fine place 
in which to graze in the fields of thought; and whether 
mankind has progressed or not, it is certainly something 
that a few weeks’ journey should bring a puzzled mind 
out of the jangle of meaningless facts which make up the 
hubbub of the great markets to a peace where facts are 
few and simple and significant. 

As though in ironic comment on my preoccupation with 
the kraal—how deliciously ironic life always is, and how 
stodgy it would be without its irony !—a white man called 
on me yesterday: a shaggy, hairy and rather flea-bitten 
white man. 

“Good evening,” said he. 

“Good evening,” said I. 

“Going up country?” 

“Maybe, maybe not. I may go back to Europe or 
America, or on to the East.” 

He looked blank. “I know the country like I know my 
own backside; and a backside of a country it is too.” 

“That,” said I, “may be the point of it.” 

“Point be d—d!” he cried. “I ’eard o’ you down the 
valley. Bit of a writer, ain’t you?” 

TI, nodded. 

“One o’ them ’ard writers wot you can’t ’ardly read?” 

I acquiesced. 

“Huh!” he said. “Religious! ... I thought you might 
want some one as knew the country to put you up to a 
thing or two. Tain’t a white man’s country. Everything 
goes to ’ell in it. If it ain’t ticks, it’s flies; and if it ain’t 
flies, it’s leopards; and if it ain’t leopards, it’s these ’ere 
black b rs. That’s all there is to say about 
Sou Thafrica.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

He looked round my tent. “’Ad fever yet?” 

SONS aye 

“You'll get it. Go to bed with a bottle of whisky.” 

I could not take the hint, but I produced sherry which 
he emptied unwillingly as a substitute. 

“You don’t want me to go along wi’ you? I can put my 
’and on the best lands, and I can take you where there’s 
gold and mica and asbestos, and di’monds too—not that 
di’monds is any good.” 

“No, I’m not looking for anything.” 

“Just ’ere for your ’ealth, eh? I can take you where 
the ground is black with game, black with it.’ 

“No, thanks, I don’t shoot.” 

“Aw right,” he said gloomily, taking up his hat. “But 
lemme give you one tip. Don’t you take up with no Dutch- 
men. Black’s all right in its place and white’s white, but 
when God made Judas he was thinking o’ the Dutch.” 

I walked with him down the hill and he said wistfully: 

“Was you ever in Birmingham?” 

I said that I had lived in Birmingham for a few months. 

“Know Mary Street?” 

Yes, I knew Mary Street. 

“T lived there,” he said, “before I came out ’ere. Dear 
old Birmingham! Dear old Birmingham! Good night.” 

He slipped off into the night as though he wished to 
be alone with his overwhelming recollections. 

I don’t know why, but he seemed to me to be not only 
an ironic comment on my reflections, but also a pathetic 
foot-note to human life. 


GrLpert CANNAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


One of the few people who seem to extract joy from the 
bookbinders’ strike is my friend C., who ekes out a sparse 
existence as a minor poet by reading manuscripts for a 
New York publisher. C. and I were in the office of a 
literary editor the other day, and C. pointed with a flour- 
ish to an empty shelf where a battalion of books is usually 
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ranged in close formation. “For once,’ C. exclaimed, 
“the flood is dammed. There is elbowroom at last; one 
can poke around a little; one can breathe. This strike 
is what the Reverend Malthus would have called a pos- 
itive check on propagation, and heaven knows that the 
world has been waiting for a positive check ever since 
the burning of the library at Alexandria. It has been 
pretty well proved by now that the negative checks—pru- 
dence and business-sense and a respect for good literature 
—are not sufficient to keep down the overpopulation of 
books. Our supply of critical intelligence progresses in 
arithmetical ratio whereas the supply of books increases 
in geometrical ratio, and as a result we can no longer 
hope to assimilate the output of the presses. As a pub- 
lisher’s reader I do what I can to prevent ill-fathered 
manuscripts from (developing into books; but despite one’s 
best efforts books have a strange way of defying the most 
contraceptive criticism.” 


WHENEVER I am moved to lament over the quality of the 
literary output, C. hastens to remind me of the vast num- 
ber of manuscripts that remain unpublished. No one 
but a publisher’s reader, C. tells me, has any notion of 
the enormous quantity of potential literature that circu- 
lates from one publisher’s desk to another. About one 
book in twenty is worth a second consideration; about one 
book in seventy—C. admits that this is the roughest of 
guesses—actually gets published; and perhaps one book 
in a hundred deserves all the labour that is involved in 
putting it on the market. Quantitatively, C. says, our 
American intellectual life is in a thriving state: but it is 
just a great mass of dough and there is no yeast in it. 
He insists that America is developing a curious type of 
writer whom he denominates the ‘“‘sub-intellectual.’’ 


In a country that boasts pre-eminence in the correspond- 
ence school, the lyceum, the extension-teaching move- 
ment, and the Chautauqua, the sub-intellectual is not alto- 
gether an anomalous figure. He has never, as C. de- 
scribes him, been thoroughly prepared to do any particu- 
lar kind of intellectual or artistic work; and indeed he is 
of too practical a turn of mind to think of devoting his 
whole life to the arts or sciences. In his spare time, 
however, when his cares as a publicity man or a writer 
of advertising copy are folded away, he is inclined to take 
a fling at “serious stuff’—literature or sociology, or New 
Thought, or the “human side” of minerals, or something 
of the sort. He has read just widely enough to give a 
garbled account of any writer he may quote or any school 
of opinion he may contend against; and usually, out of 
a profound respect for a citizen’s duties, he has unearthed 
an Evil (it is usually a “crying evil’) and discovered a 
remedy (it is always a “true remedy’). It is needless to 
say that the sub-intellectual has kept sedulously away 
from any literature which might inform him that anyone 
else had once considered the same remedy; and he is even 
more shy of anything that might tend to show that the 
“true remedy” might be inadequate. 


C. 1s, I believe, a little unfair in holding that the sub- 
intellectual is a peculiarly American species. Has he 
never met Ephikhodov in “The Cherry Orchard’? In 
England, too, the sub-intellectual appears as the crotchety 
individual who has gone off on a trail of his own making 
and is very defiant and crusty because the world will not 
follow him. I grant that there is a difference between 
the two countries in favour of England, for the English 
type very often exhibits a meritorious scholarship which 
only some peculiar incongruence of his own mind pre- 
vents him from using effectively, whilst the American 
is usually quite innocent of scholarship, and is not so 
much a man who feels himself neglected by the circle he 
aspires to enter as a man who is unaware that there is any 
circle which it would be a privilege to join. In short, out- 
side a few of our universities there is little perception of 
what it means to be a member of an intellectual com- 
munity. Hence, despite the outpouring of books, the net 
intellectual gain is distressingly small. 


EACH year as summer comes round, I mourn over the 
dismalness of our city buildings. It seems as if they alone 
were exempt from the magic of the sun. True, the land- 
lords have seen to it that we city-dwellers may not have 
much in the way of gardens, nor, it seems, many trees 
even, but at least they can not prevent us from having 
window-boxes. If people would only realize what can be 
done with a few cents’ worth of seed and a box of soil, 
I have no doubt that there would soon be a window-box in 
every window. But office-windows, you may say, which 
make up so large a part of the city streets, are not in- 
tended for such adornment. Perhaps not, primarily, yet 
no one, not even a stenographer, ever worked the worse 
for having an interest in some growing bit of greenery. 
If only a few among the vast army of office-workers 
would be willing to spare a little time just to water a box 
full of flowers once a day, the cumulative effect would 
make the city and all its inhabitants infinitely gayer. The 
fact that so few of us manage to get out of town for 
more than two or three weeks is another good reason 
why we should try to import into our midst a bit of the 
country, if only in boxed form. Let not this suggestion 
be summarily vetoed on the ground of expense. Dwarf 
nasturtiums, for instance, cost next to nothing, and make 
a brave show, and petunias—with their infinite variety of 
colours—will make any kind of a building look cool and 
summery. Then suppose that each block were to arrange a 
competition for the best results in flower-boxes, we should 
soon have the city blossoming like the rose. 


SPEAKING of our city streets I came upon a pleasant sight 
the other day. I heard, while still half a block away from 
its source, a wheezy, cheerful tune, which I took for the 
asthmatical chirpings of an ancient hurdy-gurdy, but on 
rounding the corner I found it to be something much 
more wonderful, an itinerant merry-go-round for children. 
It was, of course, on a very miniature scale, but that did 
not lessen its manifold delights. The diminutive prancing 
chargers, fenced in with a light railing, had each a small 
rider, holding on tight or proudly nonchalant according 
to size and experience; and alongside stood a mob of little 
ones in agonies of impatience awaiting their turn for a 
ride. Meanwhile, the owner of this magnificent enter- 
prise blandly supervised with the air of a ringmaster his 
present and prospective customers. He might have come 
off the Avenue de Neuilly. The whole contrivance was 
cunningly arranged on four wheels, took up no more room 
than an ordinary cart, and was drawn by an old white 
horse, who, with his head turned over his shoulder, 
languidly watched the proceedings with the kindly toler- 
ance of old age. 


Tus is a melancholy tale that wanders across to us from 
Africa, an epic of sand-dunes marching slowly out of the 
great Sahara, driving black tribes down towards the 
mouth of the Congo. As the tribesmen move on into 
strange lands, the will to live disappears from among 
them, and with it the will to create life. In many of their 
new villages there are no children; the history of these 
tribes is nearly written, and the end of it is in sight. In 
our eyes, it is a strange history, with a strange ending. 
We can not altogether understand this slow and painless 
process of racial self-destruction; and yet there is in it 
a splendid rationality that one searches for in vain in the 
last half-dozen years of European history. In Europe, 
there has been no quiet and carefully considered suicide; 
there has been bawling and blood and agony, and the end 
is not yet. Europe does not understand Africa, but no 
more could Africa understand Europe. The mystery is 
for philosophers to solve. The depths of it are shadowed, 
whichever way one looks. Joseph Conrad looked once, 
and saw the shadows. He saw an iron ship of war, 
welded upon the surface of a metallic ocean that stretched 
away westward to a metallic sky, and eastward to a 
jungle of green burnished metal. At regular intervals, 
a tiny puff of smoke appeared at the ship’s side, and 
disappeared. She was shooting at a silent continent. 
JOURNEYMAN, 
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MUSIC. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ITALIAN MUSIC: I. 


THE aspirations which make the young school of Ital- 
ian composers the thing of promise it is, will naturally 
arouse the lively sympathy of any American who will 
stop to reflect that, cherished of course as they are by 
a minority, they are not only closely similar to those of 
our own finer spirits, but are impeded much as ours 
are by the persistent prejudices and false assumptions 
of the larger public. I have been constantly struck by 
this parallelism in meeting and talking with Signori 
Casella and Malipiero in Rome, and Pizzetti and Cas- 
telnuovo in Florence, and in reading the lecture on the 
school of which these are among the chief leaders, de- 
livered by Signor Casella before the Union Intellectu- 
elle Franco-Italienne in Paris in February, 1918. Just 
as with us the thoughtless always reserve the label 
“American” for the jazz-band, for ragtime, for the 
feverish and futile inanities of Broadway, so says 
Signor Casella, there reigns in most European countries 
“the persuasion that Italy is the native and exclusive 
land of ‘melody,’ of bel canto, of the romances of 
composers like Tosti, of Neapolitan tarantellas and 
Venetian serenades.” 

Just as American composers who seek to deepen and 
broaden our musical life by contact with Europe are 
accused of a “featureless eclecticism,” so says Casella, 
“courageous artists, anxious to restore to Italian music 
its ancient qualities of taste, richness, and research, are 
accused of expressing themselves by exotic means, bor- 
rowed from the Allies, or even (this is said when the 
person to combat is more redoubtable) from the en- 
emy.” This minority, as American criticism must al- 
ways remember, though condemned by the majority, 
alone possesses that deeper sense of native tempera- 
ment and expression which will finally lead the multi- 
tude out of its shallow conception of “Americanism,” 
and so, concludes Signor Casella, “we must no longer 
consider vocal supremacy, bad taste and vulgarity as 
the principal and indispensable characteristics of our 
music, but must envisage the real physiognomy of the 
Italian genius through the centuries.” 

What is this “real physiognomy of the Italian 
genius”? When, after Signor Casella had played me 
some of his music, I remarked that it seemed to me to 
have more in common with Ravel than with Debussy, 
he replied, “We Italians have never been impression- 
istic. We instinctively demand of our art clearness and 
force.” This answer helped me to understand the more 
extended statement in his lecture: “The permanent 
characteristics of the Italian mind are: grandeur, sever- 
ity, robustness, conciseness, sobriety, simplicity of 
lines, plastic plenitude and architectural equilibrium, 
vivacity, audacity, and the perpetual search for nov- 
elty.” Such are the characteristics of the young school 
as formulated by their undoubted intellectual leader 

and spokesman, Alfredo Casella. These men do not 
in any strict sense, to be sure, constitute a “school,” 
which must, as the leader himself says, “obey a par- 
ticular and clearly defined esthetic.’ They form 
rather, as M. Jean Aubry happily phrases it in his 
essay “The New Italy,” “the ideal union of very 
divergent personalities, born often under contradictory 
conditions, who have in common only a spirit of in- 
novation and the sense of a nationalism that does not 
end in the appearance of picturesque facility too gen- 
erally approved by Italian and foreign audiences.” It 
is a group which, like the famous “Five” who eman- 
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cipated Russian music two generations ago, can make 
good use of the most diverse personalities. In Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti, student and critic as well as composer, 
head of the Conservatory of Florence, a man whose 
learning does not impede his creativeness, it has its 
Rimsky-Korsakov; in G. Francesco Malipiero, a spon- 
taneous and impulsive temperament, greatly gifted and 
little critical, one can discern a sort of Italian Boro- 
din; while in Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, despite his 
youth, there is a deeper, more philosophic strain of ex- 
pression which rather recalls Moussorgsky. The César 
Cui of the group, its chronicler, analyst, and cham- 
pion, would be, as I have suggested, the indefatigable 
Casella, inquisitive, keen, ironic. These analogies are, 
of course, fanciful and not to be taken too seriously ; 
the significant matter is the extreme diversity of a 
group which perhaps would subscribe unanimously to 
hardly more than one statement of Signor Casella’s, 
his statement of faith, so wise and so well expressed 
that I can not resist adding it to the others I have 
quoted : 

The unique reason-for-being of any work of art is to be 
new, that is to say different from all that have preceded it, 
and beautiful, that is to say realizing a perfect harmony of 
sensations, images, or forms. There is no art without novelty. 
And tradition means the perpetual evolution of beauty through 
the personal sensibility of various artists, and never the 
sterile imitation of the past. If a work of art is truly new 
and beautiful, it is secondary whether it be more or less 
national. Beauty knows neither country nor religion. 

When, one Sunday afternoon in Rome, I sought out 
Signor Casella in his apartment near the Tiber, I won- 
dered whether what he would play for me would be 
more striking for its beauty or for its novelty. The 
composer (born in Turin in 1883, and educated in 
Paris), who had spent many years in the focus of the 
modern French movement, and had absorbed one after 
another the styles of Debussy, Ravel, Satie, Stravin- 
sky, and Schénberg, and whose quite clever parodies 
a la maniére de Wagner, Brahms, Fauré, Debussy, 
d’Indy, and others had naturally aroused the question 
whether he could write “a la maniére de Casella,” 
might well be suspected of having passed that degree of 
“technical supersaturation”—to borrow a phrase of his 
own, applied with his usual clearly realistic criticism 
to the conducting of the idolized Toscanini—at which 
music tends to become cérébralisé. Signor Casella’s 
powers of assimilation and technical facility are indeed 
uncanny. He is a brilliant pianist, and his power of 
reading at sight is a byword. When Signor Malipiero, 
a day or two before this, had played us his “San Fran- 
cesco d’Assisi” from a scarcely legible manuscript, I 
had been amazed to see Casella’s slender hands adding 
here and there, prima vista, whatever voice might be 
needed to complete the texture, now a bass, now an 
inner part. He is an excellent theorist, and explained 
lucidly certain strange progressions and distorted har- 
monies in the same work which puzzled me. In his 
own works he has drawn on such mutually exclusive 
veins as the savage Schdnbergian dissonance and 
harsh realism of his “Films” of war scenes, played by 
Mr. Damrosch in New York a year or two ago, 
and the American ragtime which is perhaps his latest 
preoccupation, which has led him to include in his re- 
cent “Five Pieces for String Quartet” a “Valse Ridi- 
cule” and a “Fox-trott.” How can even the most assim- 
ilative mind digest so varied a fare? How can the 
most genuine emotional impulse stirvive such an orgy 
of intellectualism? 

He began, that Sunday afternoon, with his latest 
work, finished last November, a set of “Eleven In- 
fantile Pieces” for the piano, which had its first public 
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hearing in Rome a day or two later at the Sala Bach. 
In these he uses an ingeniously simple piano style (a 
child could play most of the pieces) oddly embodying, 
however, many strange harmonic features, such as the 
simultaneous use of two keys (“polytony”) and queer 
agglomerations of notes, especially for final chords, to 
understand which one must read his article, ‘‘Matiére 
et Timbre,” in which he explains his conception of the 
play of timbres, which is the logical next step after 
ultra-modern harmony. All of these pieces are slight, 
imaginative, suggestive, rather than thoroughly worked 
out, and highly fanciful and witty. Particularly charm- 
ing are a “Diatonic Waltz” (on the white keys), a 
pretty “Canon” (on the black keys), an irresistible 
music-box (“Carillon”) and a “Homage to Clementi’ 
in which the five-finger exercises of our youth suffer a 
sea-change. 

Of quite a different order is the piano prelude, “A 
Notte Alta,” written in 1917, which its composer told 
me he considered his best work, which he is now tran- 
scribing for piano and orchestra, to play on his Amer- 
ican tour next fall. In this, as in his orchestral “Heroic 
Elegy” on the soldiers fallen in the war, and in his 
songs on texts by Tagore, a more personal mood makes 
itself felt, a sense of the tragic, lugubrious, and 
macabre. In idiom it is futuristic a outrance, some 
of the harmonies in which the empty expanse of night 
is suggested having little in common with what has 
hitherto been known as harmony, and rather suggest- 
ing purely realistic agglomerations of timbres. There 
are “themes’—in the modern sense of that word—by 
no means melodies—associated with the two human 
actors in the drama. There is a portentous climax 
suggesting disaster, and there is a return of the picture 
of vast empty night. On a first hearing the last page 
or two impressed me most—a passage finely conceived 
and deeply orchestral. What kind of reception so 
intransigently ultra modern a work will get from 
American audiences when Mr. Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia orchestra present it next autumn is a mat- 
ter for curious speculation. 

Similar uncompromising attacks upon “the concord 
of sweet sounds” appear also in the works of Signor 
Casella’s friend and fellow worker, Signor G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero; but here they are dictated, one feels, 
less by intellectual curiosities and experimentations 
than by a strange but highly personal and even naive 
expressive impulse. The temperament of Malipiero 
seems essentially prime sautier—there is no English 
word that so well describes its impetuosity, its free- 
dom from any arriére-pensée or technical preoccupa- 
tion. If Casella, with his Jong slender figure, his sal- 
low complexion, his wry smile, seems the very type 
of the Italian intellectual, Malipiero, born in Venice 
in 1882, stocky, compact, the hair with its one grey 
lock thrown carelessly back from a strong brow, the 
eyes restlessly roving or suddenly focusing in a pene- 
trating glance, the utterance rapid and a little con- 
fused, is of a more familiar, a more passionate, im- 
pulsive type. He is a born mimic, and whether rally- 
ing good-humouredly a cocher on his ignorance of the 
topography of Rome, or imitating with a sudden for- 
lorn drop of the jaw a green and yellow futurist por- 
trait of his friend Casella, he seems always to be 
throwing himself whole-heartedly into the moment, 
without reservation or afterthought. His music has, 
I think, the merit and the defects of such a tempera- 
ment. It is of uneven value, it is not free of redun- 
dancies, nor always perfectly fused; but at its best it is 
singularly powerful and appealing. 
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His latest work, “San Francesco d’Asissi,”’ for tenor, 
| baritone, small chorus, and orchestra, based upon the 
famous canticle of the gentle saint himself, seems to 
me indeed to be the most moving music I have heard 
from any of the young Italian school. For all its har- 
monic arduosities there is in it a ground swell of melody 
and rhythm, a sweep and breadth of the emotive wave, 
that carries one willingly with it, and makes the har- 
monic vesture seem after all the secondary and merely 
contributive element it is. In one chorus particularly, 
where at intervals a cry for mercy breaks out, constantly 
higher and more intense, one feels despite unfamiliar 
intervals and cadences a sincere accent, a simple hu- 
manity, such as breathes from all really noble music. 
Signor Malipiero has also a rare gift of realistic mu- 
sical portraiture or delineation. This one feels in the 
quartet for strings, “Rispetti e Strambotti” with which 
he took the prize of the Berkshire Festival last year. 
One feels it even more in his “Sette Canzoni” for bari- 
tone and orchestra, in one of which a drunkard, with 
his noisy and sentimental phrases, is pictured to the 
life. Whether or not one can entirely accept Signor 
Malipiero’s methods, there is in short no doubting the 
vitality of his substance. “Where the musical matter,” 
he says in his interesting brochure on ““The Orchestra” 
“is not justified by the thought to which it should be 
subservient, the result is artificiality; the abstruse har- 
mony of Schonberg therefore does not belong to a new 
tendency, it is merely what oxygen is to the dying.” 
The music of Signor Malipiero himself has no need of 
such artificial stimulants. ; 


DANIEL GREGORY Mason. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


QUOD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM. 
Sirs: Can you find me a neat spot on your parlour rug where 
I may commit a little contempt of court? 

The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia holds 
that Mr. Burleson was right in denying second class mailing 
privileges to the New York Call because: (1) the Call justi- 
fied the Russian Revolution; (2) said Revolution “resulted 
in wholesale arson, murder and assassination”; (3) therefore 
the Call “tended to excite arson, murder and assassination.” 

Do I need to do more than state the argument? Please send 
for a little ashes and the dustpan and brush. I am, etc., 
New York City. SWINBURNE HALE. 


THE COMMUNISTS OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
Sirs: In his letter commenting on the fall of the Triple Al- 
liance, Mr. Robert Dell says in your issue of 25 May: “Indeed, 
one of the worst results of the collapse of the Triple Alliance is 
the way in which it has shaken the confidence of the rank and 
file in their leaders.” That happens to coincide with the 
opinion of these same leaders, all of whom are officeholders 
and paid functionaries of the labour-organizations which 
form the Triple Alliance. But the masses of the revolutionary 
proletariat in England as well as on the Continent, and that 
small body in this country are rejoicing at this result as being 
the only good thing that has come out of this first and abortive 
attempt at action on the part of the Triple Alliance. Organ- 
ized workers have. every reason to be distrustful of their 
leaders and officials, and to keep a sharp eye on them, though 
less perhaps in America, where the workers have not yet 
reached the stage attained in Britain, where more than any- 
where else the baleful fiction of parliamentary liberty is so 
generally accepted. In the recent crisis, if the British Com- 
munist party had not acted as it did, it would have had no 
right to its place in the Third International. Moscow then 
would surely have acted. But despite Mr. Dell, the Com- 
munist party of Britain, small as it is to-day, is far more than 
a clique directed by a handful of journalists. It is the organ- 
ization that is responsible for the spirit that was manifested 
by the miners of the Rhondda district and of Fifeshire. Of 
course it is not approved by such eminent leaders as Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Williams, Mr. Hodges, et al. 
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Mr. Dell speaks in his letter of the Communist party of 
Germany expelling all its ablest members, including Paul Levi 
and Clara Zetkin. Of the nine leaders who declared their 
solidarity with Paul Levi on the matter of the March Action 
and were expelled with him, only two should be in the Com- 
munist party of Germany, Clara Zetkin and Adolph Hoffmann. 
Paul Levi, Brass, Geyer, Daiimig and the rest of them came 
from and undoubtedly will go back to the U. S. P. D. 
(Unabhingige Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands). 
Essentially they all belong to that party, which did such valu- 
able work for the Allied and Associated Governments against 
Germany during the world war and the subsequent revolution. 
The orientation of this party to-day is towards London and 
Paris and not towards Moscow—Comrade Zinoviev doubtless 
has great power as chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Third International, but the resolution which endorsed 
the expulsion of Paul Levi from the Communist party of 
Germany was signed, for Russia, by Lenin, Trotzky, Bucharin 
and Radek. I am, etc. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. Dietrich WurTMANN. 


IN DEFENCE OF MR. COLBY. 
Sirs: In your issue of 13 April—which has just come to my 
attention—you published a letter by Mr. A. C. Freeman quoting 
some editorial comments by M. Steklov, editor of the /zvestia, 
upon the note which, as Secretary of State, Mr. Colby ad- 
dressed to the Italian Ambassador on 10 August, 1920. 

Mr. Freeman concludes his letter with the following ob- 
servation: “On the whole Mr. Colby seems to come off 
distinctly second best in his polemic with the Soviets.” Of 
course, if Mr. Freeman chooses to regard the note of Secretary 
of State Colby to the Italian Ambassador as “a polemic with 
the Soviets,” simply because the official organ of the Soviet 
Government adversely commented upon it, he is free to do so. 
Doing violence to the English language is not an offence against 
the Penal Code. Mr. Colby, who is given to precision of 
language, is probably unaware that he ever engaged in any- 
thing like a “polemic with the Soviets.” 

Mr. Freeman says: “\M. Steklov goes on to point out a 
certain factual inaccuracy in one of Mr. Colby’s higher flights 

of fancy. He challenges the American Secretary of State to 
name a single responsible Soviet official who had ever declared 
that it was the settled policy of the Russian ‘Government to 
break all treaties concluded with capitalistic Powers. As far 
as I know, Mr. Colby has never responded to this challenge.” 
This statement refers to an editorial in Jzvestia on 23 August, 
1920. 

May I “point out a certain factual inaccuracy” in Mr. Free- 
man’s statement? There is no such charge in the note of 10 
August, 1920, as that which, according to Mr. Freeman’s 
statement, M. Steklov challenged Secretary Colby to deny. The 
challenge to the American Secretary of State “to name a single 
responsible Soviet official who had ever declared that it was 
the settled policy of the Russian Government to break all 
treaties concluded with capitalistic Powers” is a typically dis- 
honest controversial trick, as a study of the note itself will 
show. The only statements in the document bearing upon the 
point in question are the following: 


The responsible leaders of the regime have frequently and openly 
boasted that they are willing to sign agreements and undertakings with 
foreign Powers while not having the slightest intention of observing 
such undertakings or carrying out such agreements, This attitude of 
disregard of obligations voluntarily entered into, they base upon the 
theory that no contract or agreement made with a non-Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment can have any moral force for them. They have not only 
avowed this as a doctrine but have exemplified it in practice, ... 

Moreover, it is within the knowledge of the Government of the 
United States that the Bolshevik Government is itself subject to the 
control of a political faction with extensive international ramifications 
through the Third International, and that this body, which is heavily 
subsidized by the Bolshevik Government from the public revenue of 
Russia, has for its openly avowed aim the promotion of Bolshevik 
revolutions throughout the world. Leaders of the Bolsheviki have boasted 
that their promise of non-interference with other nations would in no 
wise bind the agents of this body... . 

There can be no mutual confidence, or trust, no respect even, if 
privileges are to be given and agreements made with a cynical repudi- 
ation of their obligations already in the mind of one of the parties. 
We can not recognize, hold official relations with, or give friendlv 
reception to the agents of a Government which is determined and 
bound to conspire against our institutions, whose diplomats will be the 
agitators of dangerous revolt, whose spokesmen say that they s‘gn 
agreements with no intention of keeping them. 


Minds not warped by passion will discern a considerable 
difference between these statements literally quoted from the 
note addressed by Secretary Colby to the Italian Ambassador 
and the statement that “it was the settled policy of the Russian 
Government to break all treaties concluded with capitalistic 
Powers.” That the charges contained in the note are true is 
well-known. The evidence is conclusive, and has been widely 
published. Neither M. Stekloy nor any other responsible 
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spokesman for the Bolshevik regime has denied the authen- 
ticity of the evidence. 

Without attempting to cover the entire subject—which would 
require too much of your space—I may be permitted to cite 
two or three important illustrations: On 27 August, 1918, the 
so-called supplementary treaties of Brest-Litovsk were signed. 
These supplementary treaties were entered into between the 
Soviet Government of Russia and the Government of Germany, 
at the request of the former. Yet on 26 December, 1018, the 
Izvestia published the official text of a note addressed to the 
German Foreign Office by (M. Chicherin, in which the latter 
boasted that millions of roubles had been sent to Berlin for 
the purpose of revolutionary propaganda, in direct violation of 
the provisions of the supplementary treaties aforesaid. On 1 
January, 1919 Izvestia published an article by M. Joffe defend- 
ing the violation of the second article of the supplementary 
treaties, which forbade “any agitation against the State and 
military institutions of Germany.” M. Joffe said in the signed 
article referred to: “But both the Russian Government as a 
whole and its accredited representative in Berlin never con- 
cealed the fact that they were not observing this article and 
did not intend to do so.” I take it that both Chicherin and 
Joffe are responsible Soviet officials. 


Presumably Trotzky is also “a responsible Soviet official.” 
What then of his well-known statement in February, 1918, 
which was published in all the official Bolshevik papers as fol- 
lows: “If, in awaiting the imminent proletarian flood in 


‘Europe, Russia should be compelled to conclude peace with 


the present-day Governments of the Central Powers, it would 
be a provisional, temporary and transitory peace, with the 
revision of which the European Revolution will have to con- 
cern itself in the first instance. Our whole policy is built upon 
the expectation of this Revolution.” Surely M. Zinoviev is 
also “a responsible Bolshevik official.” Speaking of the pro- 
posed Prinkipo Conference, on 2 February, 1919, he said: 
“We are willing to sign an unfavourable peace with the 
Allies... . It would only mean that we should put no trust 
whatever in the bit of paper we should sign.” 

These are typical statements of policy by the responsible 
leaders of the Soviet regime. That they have “exemplified it 
in practice,” to use Secretary Colby’s phrase, it would be easy 
to cite whole pages of evidence. Concerning the statement that 
leaders of the Bolsheviki have boasted that their promise of 
non-interference with other nations would in no wise bind the 
agents of the Third International, it is sufficient to quote M. 
Zinoviev’s statement, “The Soviet Government may pledge itseli 
to refrain from propaganda abroad, but the Third Inter- 
national, never.” 

Mr. A. C. Freeman can not be rated highly as a candid and 
truthful critic. I am, etc., 


Old Bennington, Vermont. JoHN SPARGO, 


THE STUDY OF WAR-PROPAGANDA. 


Sirs: Your friendly criticism of current arguments for dis- 
armament is sound, but your own plan as to how it should 
be done is also open to friendly criticism; or, at least, it calls 
for amplification. It is true that you lay your finger on the 
fundamental cause of armament—and war—and you suggest 
to Brothers Bryan and Borah that they do the same with their 
audiences. Let me respectfully point out that should Brothers 
Bryan and Borah stop where you stop they would still “get 
nowhere.” 

An exposition in general terms of the economic causes of 
modern war would not by itself carry conviction with any 
large number of people. Nor would an exposition built upon 
evidence drawn only from distant sources. The question 
would inevitably arise: How about our own war? If 
Brothers Bryan and Borah could not answer, and answer at 
every point, they might, in your own words, “as well save 
their breath to cool their broth.” 

Should some business motives for our own war be proven, 
even that would not be enough. It would be necessary to 
answer the question as to our other alleged motives, For if 
any of the “reasons” justifying our recent war will stand the 
test of scrutiny, who can say that one or more of them will 
not again apply? How, then, can we be quite sure that dis- 
armament, reduction of armaments, or peace itself, will be 
wise or desirable? Why, then, not simply “stand behind the 
President,” leaving it to him to determine whether another 
war shall be, and when, as well as to what extent we shall 
arm meanwhile? 

But, on the other hand, if none of the “reasons” for our 
recent war is valid, any probable future war will be inex- 
cusable, as all probable “causes” and “objectives” were urged 
for the recent one. Supposing it can be shown that the busi- 
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hess motives were the only motives; more yet, that service 
of such motives is to the prejudice of the general welfare? 
Can anything short of this, a general disillusionment regard- 
ing our past war, arouse a sufficient volume of sentiment, in- 
tellectually and morally stabilized, to withstand the propa- 
ganda storm that will mark the next war’s approach, or so 
to influence the course of the country that the crisis itself 
will be averted? 

My own opinion, in a word, is this, that not one of the 
excuses for our past war is valid, even when tested by ordi- 
nary standards; that a preliminary task of those who would 
prevent another war is to clear away ‘the myths of the re- 
cent one; that regard for individual reputations, personal van- 
ities, or national pride, must not be permitted to hinder the 
job; that only after the shams of the previous war have 
been exploded, its true motives revealed, and its methods 
and results shine clear in the light of those motives, can a 
beginning be made towards ways that will insure us against 
future horrors. 

Why not teach Brothers Bryan and Borah by example, in- 
stead of by precept? I would suggest, as a beginning, a series 
of articles on “The Myths of Our War Propaganda.” I am, 
GEC? 


New York City. JoHN KENNETH TURNER. 


BOOKS. 


A GENIAL SCEPTIC. 


THERE is a type of men, common enough in some countries 
though in our own extremely rare, whose chief interest 
in life is in general ideas. Of this type Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is distinctly a representative. These col- 
lected papers’ are substantially a book on ideals and 
ideas—their origin, growth, power, and the manner in 
which they possess men; together with a collection of the 
author’s own ideas on a surprisingly large portion of the 
problems and aspects of life that most interest intelligent 
men. From the preface onward the book is a tribute to 
the contemplative life, paid by a man whom a governor 
of Massachusetts, now almost forty years ago, tempted 
from a professor’s chair into a life of action. If, then, 
the writer of these papers often commends the former 
life, but sometimes also the latter, as supreme, the incon- 
sistency is both natural and pardonable in one whose 
accomplishments have been so great in both. Yet one 
somehow feels that when Justice Holmes has read, in 
what he calls “the divine gossip” of the Dialogues, the 
debate upon the choice between the contemplative and the 
active life, his fealty—at least in his ardent years—was 
given to the thinker. When almost sixty he remarked 
that “the place for a man who is complete in all his 
powers is in the fight.” But such laudations of the actor 
fall, one notices, only in the author’s later years, and 
they impress one as unconvincing denials of regret. 

The interest of this volume to Justice Holmes himself, 
as he indicates in the preface, is that it presents his 
philosophy of life. Not that there is here any system 
of truth! The opinions on life and truth set forth in 
these pages are incidental to the views of law, and, 
trained to the study of law as a changing social product, 
Justice Holmes has no sympathy for “a Hegelian dream” 
. of universal truths; no confidence, either, in those 
“philosophical” jurisprudents who would construct legal 
systems by “a theological working out of dogma, or a 
logical development” from assured constants of conduct 
or morality. He is a genial sceptic, an incorrigible ration- 
alist. Truth, at the best, is to him only “the system of my 
limitations.” The most characteristic of his qualities is a 
freedom from any ultimates. “To have doubted one’s own 
first principles is’ to him “the mark of a civilized man.” 
There is no unrationalized theology in him. No more 
than Henry Adams has he surrendered to science as a 
substitute for theological immutables. He sees that “our 
system of morality is a body of imperfect generalizations 
expressed in terms of emotion.” In various passages he 
expresses a vague, pantheistic, evolutionary faith in some 
inscrutable cosmic destiny of man; and even declares a 
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conviction that the key to happiness is “to be not merely 
a necessary but a willing instrument in working out the 
inscrutable end.” But, as he also says, most men must do 
this “under the illusion of self-seeking”; and, taking that 
in a high sense of idealism, duty and honour, among them 
Justice Holmes stands himself. 


As for the law, one finds in these papers no mummeries 
Over supposed arcana or perfections. Certainly Justice 
Holmes reverences it—as “one of the vastest products of 
the human mind,” as “the witness and external deposit of 
our moral life,” as “more intimately connected with all 
the highest interests of men” than any other social insti- 
tution. But law is the embodiment of “beliefs that have 
triumphed,” of settled commonplaces; and therefore 
necessarily “and rightly” always behind the times. No- 
body knows better than he how small and obscure are the 
antecedents to which its rules go back through wriggling 
processes of adjustment and reformulation, and how faintly 
related are those antecedents to present social needs; and 
consequently he warns us to harbour no illusions that law 
is other than a temporal social product. The claim of our 
particular system to respect “is simply that it exists.” 
Mere tradition, however, can claim nothing better than 
respect. As Justice Holmes recently said in his dissent- 
ing opinion in the Abrams case even “the Constitution is 
only an experiment.” 


For decades Justice Holmes has been insisting upon 
such ideas as these. Their dissemination has been his 
greatest practical service. His homilies may be reduced 
to three: that all law is an adjustment of competing in- 
terests—each decision a choice, each rule a settled prefer- 
ence; that these rules constrain society as soon as they 
come to represent only past desires; and that no general 
and intelligent adjustment of law to life can be made 
until we know accurately both what men do outside the 
law and whether its rules effectively serve their purpose— 
whether its prohibitions really prohibit, and whether its 
forms are really adequate to carry the load of business 
transactions and other social needs. Dozens of times in 
this volume he expresses these ideas. Over and over 
again he urges that law-schools should study, and lawyers 
and judges should consciously balance, competing social 
interests; that to ignore them is to fly in the face of a 
changing world; that in fact they can not be ignored, 
since judges, consciously or unconsciously, must choose; 
that “the danger is that such considerations should have 
their weight in an inarticulate form as unconscious 
prejudice or half-conscious inclination.” Merely to 
understand the law, we are still studying history; “but 
the man of the future is the man of statistics and the 
master of economics.’ It may well surprise a layman 
to be assured that within the legal profession these ideas 
are still revolutionary—notwithstanding that in recent 
years some of them have received striking application in 
the national Supreme Court. 


Justice Holmes’s greatest accomplishments undoubtedly 
lie in the field of legal history. He has a flair for his- 
torical connexions, and as he was one of the first to open 
up the immense field, for analogical study, of medizval 
Germanic law, we owe to him many brilliant bits of his- 
tory and analysis. Some of these “Collected Papers” are 
highly significant for the history or rationale of the law, 
but they are intelligible to lawyers only. ~ 


Nothing could be less justified than the idea, sometimes 
expressed, that Justice Holmes is a pedant. He is in 
fact never mastered by his learning; its laconic statement 
may be hard to follow, but it is invariably a light upon 
his path. It is moreover controlled by common sense. 
Conscious as few others can be of the extent to which 
the dead govern us, he is never to be found supporting 
a rule that is “a purely historical and uselessly technical 
reminiscence” (as he characterized one medievalism when 
excluding it from Hawaii). The real pedants are not 
the scholars who know cases to be “only the small change 
of legal thought,” they are the lawyers to whom cases are 
counters in a formulistic game; they are the sciolists of 
the bench who spread through rambling opinions the thin 
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light of an encyclopedia, and who, through their inappre- 
ciation of history and of present conditions, often need- 
lessly perpetuate (and sometimes, even to-day, have the 
untoward opportunity to introduce into one or another 
of our states) the medizvalisms of the law. 

It is only in the field of constitutional law that Justice 
Holmes is known as a judge to others than lawyers. To 
them he is perhaps even better known for his work in 
the field of torts. His opinions on constitutional law have 
been, in Professor Frankfurter’s judgment, “the outstand- 
ing characteristic of constitutional history in the last 
decade.” They owe this salience to their repeated ex- 
pression of his principle that law is rightly made by dom- 
inant opinion, as when he said, for example, in his dis- 
senting opinion in the New York bakery-law case, of the 
“liberty” of a man to work for longer hours than a State 
statute permitted, that “the word liberty, in the Four- 
teenth Amendment, is perverted when it is held to pre- 
vent the natural outcome of a dominant opinion.’ The 
prominence which Justice Holmes has given to this maxim 
of liberalism is perhaps even more important than the 
heartening which he has recently given to liberals in an 
illiberal time by his opinions in defence of our traditional 
liberties of speech, supposedly guaranteed by the First 
Amendment. These opinions will live, although of some 
of them Professor Chafee has justly remarked that “his 
liberalism seems in these decisions to be held in abeyance 
by his belief in the relativity of values.” 

For such services one must be profoundly grateful. 
Nevertheless it is proper to point out that Justice Holmes’s 
theory that law should be controlled by public opinion is 
far more radical in sound than any application that he 
could make of it in practice. He is a reformist by convic- 
tion and in intent, but by the constraint of other convic- 
tions and of qualities of temperament he is an inertionist. 
His economic opinions fall short of even moderate liberal- 
ism. 

Consider, for example, his theory of prices. From the 
ideas that since “none of us can have as much as we 
want of all the things we want” (on which platitude much 
light was certainly thrown by organized production dur- 
ing the recent war), “the final competition is between 
the objects of desire, and therefore between the pro- 
ducers of those objects,’ he proceeds to the proposition 
that “the hated capitalist is simply the mediator, the 
prophet, the adjuster according to his divination of the 
future desire’; and there he stops, with a poetical de- 
scription, by no means impeccable, of things as they are, 
ignoring all questions as to whether they should or must 
remain so. 

When Justice Holmes defends liberty of speech he de- 
fends the individualistic philosophy of the environment 
into which he was born, and which his studies of English 
history naturally confirmed. When he talks economics he 
likewise merely repeats accepted assumptions. Only the 
verbal dress is noteworthy. 

In regard to the institution of property, generally, the 
volume before us makes his views sufficiently clear. When 
he says that ‘‘so far as we can see ahead” we shall prob- 
ably retain “some remnant of property individually 
owned,” this surely sounds radical. But it is merely open- 
minded recognition of what others may desire and accom- 
plish. As for himself, he even doubts our ability “to 
do more than shift disagreeable burdens from the 
shoulders of the stronger to those of the weaker.” Also, 
he is satisfied that “wholesale social regeneration can not 
be affected by tinkering with the institution of property, 
but only by taking in hand life and trying to build a 
race” (whatever that may mean). True he repeatedly 
recognizes that property is “a power of command.” 
In specific instances he recognizes that the power may 
be abused; and so, for example, only very recently, 
in speaking for the Supreme Court (though four of 
its members thought that the decision struck at “the 
very root of our civilization’), he laid down the 
principle that “a public exigency will justify the legis- 
lature in restricting property-rights in land without com- 
pensation.” For the same reason he admits that “the 
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owner of a great fortune has public functions, and... 
should be subject to some negative restraint,’ and that 
“as the size of a public fortune increases, the interest 
of the public in the administration of it increases.’ But 
when one asks what are these public functions, and where- 
in lies the danger of power given by wealth, and where- 
in this power should be restrained, the only answer in- 
dicated is that men must be allowed to eat. 

The objections to unlimited private ownership are senti- 
mental or political, not economical. . . . Economically it does 
not matter whether you call Rockefeller or the United States 
owner of all the wheat in the United States, if that wheat 
is annually consumed by the body of the people. ... / A great 
fortune does not mean a corresponding consumption but a 
power of command; some one must exercise that command, 
and I know of no way of finding the fit man so good as the 
fact of winning it in the open market. 


The same solution, presumably, holds for all problems of 
colonial expansion ! 

Suppose one agrees that the real problem is only the 
control of property for power (though our railway- 
problem suffices to remind us that there is no logical 
stopping point between control and abolishment, and that 
there may be no practical stopping point). What con- 
tent does Justice Holmes give to the problem as thus 
envisaged? The possible misuses of power to produce 
unemployment, or inefficiently to control distribution, or 
to manipulate prices, he does not even refer to. Are these 
not “economic” questions? As to the other matters, he 
simply assumes—boycotts et cetera notwithstanding—that 
the efforts of our “ablest men” are steadily directed to 
getting “the largest returns.” Of what?—of income 
(possibly from fewer goods marketed at higher prices), 
or of consumable goods? To the misuse of power to 
produce misemployment he does specifically refer. The 
whole problem of private ownership, he thinks, would be 
solved by statistics “showing the proportions of the 
products consumed by the many and those consumed by 
the few. . .. This would show whether private owner- 
ship was abused for the production of an undue pro- 
portion of luxuries for the rich.’ To repeat, the only 
question is who is allowed to eat, to consume. But what 
about “life,’ whose meaning Justice Holmes so eloquently 
describes? What about the control and uses of leisure? 
On these questions he is silent. 

Francis S. PHILBRICK. 


THE LIVES OF THE UNDER-DOGS. 
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THE author of “People” is a French workingman. He 
was once a pastry cook “who, during off hours,’ we are 
told, “read avidly in cheap copies of Victor Hugo by the 
light of a basement-window.” At the age of twenty-six 
he became a student in the People’s University at Paris. 
Afterwards he worked for seven years on the northern 
railways of France, leaving them eventually to become an 
engineer and factory-inspector. He went all through the 
war. He is already well known in his own country by a 
series of seven books entitled “The Labour of Men,” of 
which series one volume, for instance, deals with the 
railway-workers, another with the fishermen of Northern 
France, and a third with those engaged in making wines 
and food-products. 

The volume before us, which is the first of M. Hamp’s 
works to appear in English, is of a lighter nature, and 
has been written, he says, as a relaxation from longer and 
more strenuous labours. It contains some two dozen 
chapters which can not be called short stories and are 
not quite “sketches” in the sense in which that somewhat 
vague word is most commonly understood. They are, 
rather, a series of incisive and vivid portraits of men and 
women, and, though the author introduces a good deal of 
incident into his pages, it is employed not for its own 
sake, but merely to provide a fitting background for the 
characters he is portraying. This is not to imply that his 
narrative is not often excellent, judged purely as narra- 
tive, or to suggest that he has not ample power of 
describing places and things—his account, for example, 


Pierre Hamp. Authorized translation by James Whitall. 
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of the rising of the Seine and the flooding of the suburbs 
of Paris in January, 1910, is admirable; but when he 
comes to show us the psychological effect of the flood 
upon the minds of various men and women rendered 
homeless by it, we almost lose consciousness of his lesser 
gifts in our delighted satisfaction with the greater and 
more individual quality of his art. 

“People” is, indeed, a wonderful portrait-gallery of the 
folk who inhabit the underworld of French society—and 
not of French society alone; for, though the author’s 
colouring is wholly French, his characters have that 
universality that is peculiar to truth and to genuine art, 
which is the handmaiden of truth. In these pages we are 
introduced to the men and women and children who belong 
to that world-wide community of under-dogs who live 
uncomprehended and for the most part forgotten by their 
more fortunate fellows. But M. Hamp knows them and 
loves them—those pale, sweated seamstresses; those clerks 
and shop-assistants and factory-hands crushed beneath 
the wheels of a ruthless industrial machine; those grim or 
gay cooks and scullions toiling behind-scenes in fashion- 
able hotels and restaurants; those broken-hearted women 
driven on the streets for money enough to support an 
invalid mother or sister. The author himself has been 
of this world, and he sets his fellow-workers before us 
as they are, without reserve, and without sentimental 
idealization on the one hand or any sort of apology on 
the other. Sometimes his “tales” are pure tragedy, others 
are wholly humorous, such as that called “A Man with a 
Soft Job,’ which describes most delightfully a workman 
going to carry out repairs in the home of a dramatic 
critic and almost choking himself with laughter on lJearn- 
ing, in answer to inquiries addressed to his man-servant, 
that the master of the house actually gets paid for sitting 
in a theatre! But, whether at the moment he is grave or 
gay, bitingly ironical or tenderly pitiful, M. Hamp always 
writes with perfect knowledge and (what does not always 
accompany perfect knowledge) faultless understanding; 
and he is master of a prose style that responds sensitively 
to every demand made upon it. There runs through his 
pages, too, a robust philosophy of “Justice and Work” 
that gives a deeper significance to his volume. 

Gitpert THOMAS. 


““AN EXPOSURE TO GREATNESS.”’ 


THosE who seek to give students or laymen an introduc- 
tion to philosophy might well regard it, thinks Professor 
A. H. Jones, “not so much as a schooling in ideas as an 
exposure to greatness.” To develop immunity, however, 
it is better to consult the critics and commentators, 
rather than the original thinkers. The former are ever 
ready to inject into the patient’s veins defunct germs 
previously received in a state of dangerous vitality from 
the master. As a consequence a slight eruption may ap- 
pear, consisting of certain familiar catchwords, like “élan 
vital” or “duré,” and these temporarily render the system 
unsusceptible to any real contagion of thought. In this 
unhappy state resistence can be broker down only by pro- 
longed and direct contact with the source of infection. 

M. Bergson’s greatness is singularly difficult to con- 
tract through a carrier. His is a philosophy that does 
not live by thought alone, and any mere critical summary 
of its concepts is bound to miss its inherent vitality and 
significance. An analysis of his ideas fails to present his 
view, much as a table of spectral wave-lengths fails to 
picture the first rose shaft of dawn. One reason that his 
metaphysics is harder to administer in tabloid form than 
that of many other philosophers, is because his critics are 
practically certain to “intellectualize” his theories, to do, 
in short, the very thing that his philosophy is issued as 
a warning against. He contends that the mind, while ad- 
mirably suited for purposes of science, is an inadequate 
instrument for the more general fundamental inquiries 
of philosophy. As William James says, 

We are so subject to the philosophical tradition that treats 
... discursive thought . . . as the sole avenue to truth, that 


to fall back on raw, unverbalized life, as more of a revealer, 
. comes very hard. 


It is putting off the proud maturity, 


of mind and becoming again as foolish little children in the 
eyes of reason. But difficult as such a revolution is, there is 
no other way, I believe, to the possession of reality. 

Such a revolution in the mental habits of his readers, 
M. Bergson seeks to create. But the instruments that he 
has at his disposal, words, suggestions, former ideas, have 
long been in the service of our “intellectual” ways of look- 
ing at things. He has, therefore, to break the old moulds, 
to create fresh vehicles for his thought, to arouse new sets 
of suggestions. He has to use countless images and illus- 
trations, he has to say the same thing over and over, from 
different angles, to get the reader to live his thought with 
him. How well he succeeds! To read his “Creative Evo- 
lution” with intuitive sympathy, after being steeped in the 
“idealism” of Aristotle or Hegel, is to feel the struggle and 
pain of a new birth. The experience is not a mere appro- 
priation of ideas, it effects an alteration of personality. 

To stimulate so profound a recasting of philosophical 
accounts is an achievement hardly to be expected of com- 
mentators. It is one of the virtues of Mr. J. A. Gunn's 
book on “Bergson and His Philosophy” that it was writ- 
ten in the express hope that its perusal might “lead to 
the study of the writings of the philosopher himself.” 
Amen and amen. But if you read Mr. Gunn first, though 
he gives an excellent summary of many of M. Bergson’s 
ideas, you find yourself wondering why, after all, such 
theories should have created any great stir in the world. 
Did not Heraclitus father a philosophy of change? Did 
not Schopenhauer and Schelling emphasize intuition as a 
means of apprehending reality? Did not Ravaisson fore- 
see the concept of spirituality and Lachelier his theory of 
freedom? But such philosophical sources of inspiration no 
more explain and exhaust the greatness of a fresh syn- 
thesis than Shakespeare’s sources reduce the grandeur 
of Hamlet. Nor is it Mr. Gunn's fault that an analysis 
of a superb creative achievement can give us only the 
husks. 

On the other hand, if you read M. Bergson first, then 
why read Mr. Gunn! His final chapters, however, are 
worth perusal on their own account. They seek to esti- 
mate M. Bergson’s thought in relation to politics, espe- 
cially syndicalism, and ethics, and to place him in rela- 
tion to the development of thought generally. They are 
keen and catholic. They point suggestively to several of 
the more obvious gaps in M. Bergson’s system. Two, 
particularly noticeable—the lack of a system of ethics 
and of a satisfactory treatment of the question of hu- 
man personality—are at present engaging the attention 
of M. Bergson himself, the problems of individuality being 
announced for the forthcoming Gifford lectures. 

This latter inadequacy is what particularly disturbs 
another commentator. Mr. Ralph Flewelling, in a book 
called “Bergson and Personal Realism,” makes the at- 
tempt, after an even briefer summary, to show that M. 
Bergson’s insistence upon the creative impulse behind 
the processes of changing life, is less fundamental than 
his own concentration upon personality. By placing the 
final mystery and the final sanctity within the enigma of 
personality, he considers himself faced with fewer un- 
necessary contradictions. This type of ultimate reality 
enables him, moreover, to reconcile philosophy with the 
Christian doctrine of incarnation, a consummation, for 
him, devoutly to be wished. The existence of God, free- 
dom and immortality are postulates that he gladly wel- 
comes. The dialectic by means of which he reveals M. 
Bergson’s contradictions and supports his own views, is 
no milk for babes, and is offered with a passionate con- 
viction that it is indeed the manna from heaven. 

One feels, however, that the deeper import of M. 
Bergson’s system is somehow missed. While Mr. Flewel- 
ling is appraising M. Bergson, he has his eye upon this 
other love, called “Personal Realism.” Thus his book 
becomes a fairer exposition of Mr. Flewelling than of 
M. Bergson, which is natural enough, and results, more- 
over, in a system worth examining. It would fare bet- 
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ter, pernaps, if it did not so persistently invite com- 
parison with the generative power of “Creative Evo- 
lution’—a comparison that Mr. Flewelling makes less 
invidious by his somewhat thin outline of M. Bergson’s 
thought. But if the reader has had previous exposure 
to M. Bergson himself, whatever his final estimate of 
the Frenchman’s conclusions may be, he will gratefully 
recall as a major part of M. Bergson’s contribution, the 
inimitable, fierce contagion of spirit, of imagination, of 
will, by which he became aware of the presence of a 
great creative mind—one that provoked and guided his 
arduous ascent into the heroic and trackless spaces of 
speculative philosophy. 
GERTRUDE Besse Kina. 


AN APOSTLE OF COMPROMISE. 


Cicero, like Virgil and Horace, has suffered at the hands 
of modern criticism. Virgil was accepted in his day as 
Rome’s poet laureate, dominated classical Latin poetry 
until its close, was regarded in the Middle Ages as a 
magician who foretold the coming of Christ, and from 
the Renaissance until last century maintained his position 
not only as one of the supreme epic writers of the past, 
but as a model to which the “heroic” poetry of later times 
must inevitably conform. Horace when alive was Rome’s 
most prominent lyricist, and after his death caused, as 
Virgil says, infandum dolorem to generations of Roman 
and modern European schoolboys, and a corresponding 
degree of pleasure to generations of Roman and modern 
European statesmen and schoolmasters. Cicero, like 
Virgil and Horace, a man of comparatively obscure birth, 
obtained in record time the highest political honours at 
Rome, was acknowledged as one of the authorities on law, 
and the greatest orator the Roman period produced, wrote 
what are still considered the best philosophical essays in 
classical Latin, and set for all time the standard for the 
“majestic” style of Latin prose. Yet the bulk of modern 
sympathy has passed from Cicero, Virgil and Horace to 
other writers—Tacitus, Lucretius and Propertius—for 
more than one reason. 

If ever any generalization is true, it is true that the 
Greeks and Romans looked at life from the point of view 
of the State, whereas the moderns tend to think the State 
a rather soulless affair and to call the amceba blessed. Con- 
stitutional States were recent inventions in those ancient 
days. Great things were expected from them; and one 
of the chief functions of the artist of those times was to 
celebrate civic heroes and mobilize civic virtue, to the end 
that the State might acquire glory and the individual a 
certain amount of ordered happiness. In our own time 
this theory—except when stated by somebody like 
Nietzsche in so extreme a form that it becomes a kind 
of higher individualism—is not popular. Civic virtue 
of a mild type is commoner with us than it was with the 
ancients, and the man of outstanding civic virtue has so 
often become a public menace that from every point of 
view we consider it better for the artist to disseminate 
R6ntgen-rays of esthetic truth than to be a lamp in the 
street of Law and Order. Even those moderns who hold 
that art is ultimately edifying admit that pleasure is its 
first object. The canonized Romans, and some of the 
canonized Greeks, were quite brazen in their opinion that 
the written and spoken word must minister to the smooth 
working of the political system of the time; and this part- 
ly explains why writers like Lucretius and Propertius, 
from whom the political motive is almost entirely absent, 
and Tacitus, in whom it is reactionary and gracefully con- 
cealed, have recently been exalted at the expense of Virgil, 
Horace and Cicero, in whom the political motive is blatant 
and unashamed. 

Another factor which has contributed to Cicero’s lapse 
in popularity is the rhetorical nature of his prose. Owing 
to the relative rarity of books and the omnipresence of 
politics, rhetoric had an immense vogue in antiquity: ow- 
ing to the omnipresence of books and the ill repute of 
most modern politicians, rhetoric is now the object of 
widespread hatred. It would, of course, be absurd to ex- 
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pect Cicero to have written speeches which were not 
rhetorical; but in an age when print, not speech, is the 
general medium of thought, it is natural that the rhetorical 
antithesis, accumulation of nouns, climax, invocations, 
shocks, surprises and nicely arranged prosody should not 
always receive the respect with which they were regarded 
in the old days when mankind studied rhetoric. 

Mr. Petersson in his important and scholarly biography’ 
takes Cicero chiefly as a man and a practical politician, 
though he has many valuable things to say about Cicero 
as an orator and man of letters. His method is to ex- 
amine the existent works carefully in their chronological 
order, to fill in the gaps and the historical background, 
and to set Cicero—of whom we know more, it has been 
said, than of anyone else except Dr. Johnson—in his 
place as one of the central figures in the city of destiny 
at one of its most fateful periods. The resulting portrait 
is extraordinarily vivid, and—though Mr. Petersson’s esti- 
mate of Cicero is rather similar to Cicero’s estimate of 
Cicero—must come very near the truth. 

To modern readers Cicero’s political theory is not. ex- 
citing; in fact it is rather dull. The contention of his sup- 
porters is simply that it made the best of a not very 
good job. Cesar has been represented by his supporters 
as a superman who saw that one mind must impose its 
will on the Roman people if the Empire was not to 
collapse; Pompey has seemed to some a noble reaction- 
ary, dreaming of the high-minded senate and acquiescent 
plebs of a hundred or two hundred years before; but 
Cicero can be seen in one light only—as the apostle of 
compromise, whose highest ambition was to weld the 
merchants and nobles into one political party. Yet he 
was very likely right. The backwardness of the plebs, 
the slaves and the provinces, and the lack of permanent 
administrative machinery, would have made any more 
democratic scheme difficult; the classes had a firm im- 
pression that moral excellence was impossible for the 
masses; and the Romans were much more strongly con- 
vinced than the Greeks that any change must necessarily 
be a change for the worse. The conservative party 
were “the good,” “every best man,” or, quite simply, “the 
best’; the world deteriorated slowly from the Golden 
to the Iron Age, and, according to Lucretius and Virgil, 
the very soil became each year harder for the husband- 
man to till; the word for an innovator and the word 
for a revolutionary of the most dangerous type were 
the same; and the elders, the old worthies of the past 
such as Cato the Censor, Rome’s permanent political 
idol, had always believed in government from the top. 
In an atmosphere of this kind, Cicero’s effort to extend 
the number of the ruling few was probably the nearest 
approach to democracy that had any chance of succeed- 
ing when it came to be put in practice. 

Yet Cicero seems to have had glints of better things, 
and these glints are very well brought out by Mr. Peters- 
son. He disliked the prevalent exploitation of the prov- 
inces by officials and big business men, he tried to avoid 
making money when he was governor of Cilicia, and 
he won a brilliant success as a young lawyer by attacking 
a rapacious official. He was a man of natural timidity 
and a weak digestion; but he had the courage to stand 
out against the leading soldier-politicians of the day at 
the constant danger, and ultimate sacrifice, of his life. 
Above all, he was imbued with that love of Rome and 
belief in the value of Rome which was the true Roman 
religion. He was extremely vain, but he had on occa- 
sion the Roman sense of dignity. He was a man of 
strong natural affections; and he does not appear to 
have cared much for money. These pleasant traits in 
his character are strongly emphasized in Mr. Peters- 
son’s masterly book, which should appeal to specialists, 
though it ought also to be read by a much wider public 
as a really admirable book about Cicero and Rome, 
and one which can be digested without tears. 

He OndLEE 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 
STEVENSON’S dictum to the effect that the world is so full of 
a number of things that we should all be as happy as kings 
finds its perfect embodiment in such collections of essays as 
those of Mr. Charles S, Brooks. Any theme, from a circus 
to a lawn mower, is sufficiently sturdy to support the airy 
festoons of his thought. Any thread will serve upon which 
to string the bright beads of his verbal conceits. In truth, 
Mr. Brooks dons his carpet slippers with such obvious relish 
that the effect is disarming. One can not exactly indict him 
for being old-fashioned when that is so manifestly his aim, 
and one hesitates to pillory him for platitudes, when the 
punishment would be so much more violent than the offense. 
“Hints to Pilgrims’* are essays in relaxation, written with 


composure and grace. 
Ea Bs 


“Tue Man oF Goin,” by the Venezuelan novellist Sefor Fom- 
bona, opens with the conventional figure of the withered money 
lender fondling his strong boxes; but the author uses this 
merely as a point of departure for a study of family intrigue, 
on the one hand, and of Gargantuan political satire on the 
other. Rich in irony, blunt in characterization, and cynically 
searching in its social implications—here is a novel which 
amply justifies its translation, and whets one’s desire to possess 
more from the same pen. As a criticism of life in Venezuela, 
Sefior Fombona has contrived a shrewd piece of work, and one 
that is fundamental enough in its theme and sufficiently uni- 
versal in its probing of human motives to fit any other coun- 
try as well. No one is immune from such shafts as this keen- 
minded writer lets fall, and the unfolding of those influences 
which bring the rat-like usurer out of his dingy hole and 
elevate him to the post of Minister of Finance makes as de- 
licious a caricature of modern politics as it is possible to im- 
agine. The translation, by Mr. Isaac Goldberg, reveals qual- 
ities of discernment and fidelity to the manifest intent of the 


original which render it highly commendable. 
Be 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


In the June number of the Liberator Mr. Max Eastman 
invites other editors and friends of the magazine to dis- 
cuss with him the question of joining the Clarté move- 
ment. It appears that the directors of Clarté have asked 
the group surrounding the Liberator to unite with them 
as a sort of American branch of their organization, and 
Mr. Eastman hesitates to accept their proposal because 
he can not admit that literary and artistic people have 
any grounds for setting themselves up as leaders or that 
there is any real distinction between revolutionary “edu- 
cation” and revolutionary “propaganda.” In regard to 
the utility of Clarté, Mr. Eastman may be right; as he 
says, the work of writers and artists has to be “playful” 
in order to be creative, it has to be “very free and irre- 
sponsible,” and consequently writers and artists can not 
submit to the official control of any party (save that of 
the Communists themselves, of course!). This may well 
dispose of M. Barbusse’s plan; but the terms of Mr. East- 
man’s rejection of it raise other questions that are not 
so easily disposed of. There is, if one is not mistaken, 
a distinction between revolutionary “education” and revo- 
lutionary “propaganda”; and as for the leadership of 
“literary and artistic people,” one might ask with a good 
deal of confidence, Where would the revolutionary move- 
ment have been without it? Mr. Eastman speaks of 
these people as being “in need of guidance and careful 
watching by the practical and theoretical workers of the 
movement”; he evidently considers them so exceedingly 
“playful” that, far from being in a position to educate the 
rest of us, they are themselves as much in want of edu- 
cation as so many refractory children—which suggests the 
notion that the editors of the Liberator must have a very 
bad conscience. 


Tue trouble is, I think, that Mr. Eastman sees things 
in a false proportion. He admits that writers and artists 
contribute “something indispensable to the practical 
New Haven: Yale Uni- 
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movement”—he admits that much on behalf of the Liber- 
ator. He says that they contribute “something that we 
might call inspiration,’ that they “keep up a certain 
warm faith and laughing resolution in those who might 
weary of learning and labouring in the mere practical 
terms of the task.” To Mr. Eastman, as we see, art is a 
mistress, not the “stern mistress’ of whom we have heard 
so much, but a very beguiling and charming mistress who 
delights in trimming the beard and warming the slippers 
of a certain grim, strenuous giant whose name is Sci- 
ence and whose business is Revolution. He even 
speaks of Maxim Gorky as if he were one of these gay 
little handmaidens, gently chiding him for having tempo- 
rarily mistaken (as one might mistake pumps for slip- 
pers) “the elementary distinction between ‘Socialism 
Utopian and Scientific.’” One tries to imagine Maxim 
Gorky in this ingratiating posture, but somehow the pic- 
ture refuses to take form. Gorky as a fount of “laughing 
resolution’? That will never do. Nor does Anatole 
France exactly inspire one with a “warm fajth,” in- 
gratiating as he is in other respects and a true-blue mili- 
tant by Mr. Eastman’s own admission. Still more unhap- 
pily, neither of these authors accommodates us by feel- 
ing the need of that “guidance and careful watching by 
the practical and theoretical workers of the movement” 
which Mr. Eastman seems to feel on behalf of the 
writers and artists of the Liberator. This engagingly 
feminine view of literature, in short—the more we scru- 
tinize it the more familiar it becomes, and the less it 
seems to fit the facts. It is familiar because it is Amer- 
ican, all-too-American. Our writers all talk in this 
fashion, only for most of them the weary giant who 
needs to be cheered up is not Revolutionary Science but 
Reactionary Business. And it fails to fit the facts be- 
cause—well, because the facts are all on the other side 
of the Atlantic. If, in this country, we had had any 
experience either of literature or of revolution, Mr. 
Eastman would have been led to conceive of their re- 
lationship, I think, in a rather more realistic manner. 


Ler me ask one question: what is the great difference 
between the workers’ movement in America and the 
workers’ movement in Europe? What, supremely, do the 
American workers lack that the European workers have? 
The answer seems to me obvious enough: a sustained 
interest in their own welfare as sentient beings, a sus- 
tained conviction in regard to life, a sustained vision of 
some better order of things—in a word, desire, enlight- 
ened desire. It is these qualities which, embodied only 
more consciously in a competent organized minority of 
leaders, give to a movement solidity, reality, momentum, 
raise it above the level of mere sporadic exasperated pro- 
test, and enable it to turn a revolution (when it comes) 
into something else than a catastrophe, to guide it, to 
handle it, to hold it, to keep it, and to make it really 
count and serve, instead of letting it slip away in oceans 
of senseless bloodshed—as, just because of this moral 
infantility of ours, any conceivable American revolution 
would be certain to do. Vision, conviction, desire, I 
say, form the backbone of the proletarian movement in 
Europe (which differs from ours in having bones), and 
it owes this vision, this conviction, this desire—to what? 
to whom? To Science? Or to those few men who have 
been more than men and who have been capable of 
realizing in themselves and expressing in their works 
heights and depths of which the rest of humanity, but for 
them, would never have dreamed? What, have writers 
accomplished all that? No, not writers alone. Founders 
of religions have helped, philosophers, all sorts of people. 
But writers have had a great deal to do with it, as one 
could prove in the course of a hundred pages or so. 
One can safely say, for the present, that the difference 
between the workers’ movement in Europe and the 
workers’ movement in America—a difference that has 
certainly struck Mr. Eastman—is due, more than to any 
other cause, to the possession, in the one case, and the 
lack in the other, of a really adequate literature. 
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Recarp Russia, for example—since Mr. Eastman’s eyes 
are fixed on Russia. To what is to be ascribed the partial 
success of the Russian revolution? Science, first of 
all? But other countries, Germany, for instance, are far 
more “scientific” than Russia. The secret lies in the 
Russian people—or the Russian intellectuals, if you will— 
in their feelings and desires; and the secret of their 
feelings and desires lies in those who, sharing them, have 
worked upon them, intensified them, endowed them with 
motives, objects, purposes, wills. When one has the will 
one gets the “science” quickly enough; and if Russia has 
had the will, who is to be thanked for it if not Pushkin, 
who taught Russia to believe in itself, and Tolstoy, who 
taught it not to believe in property, and Dostoievsky, who 
taught it to believe that its destiny is to reconcile the 
nations, and Chekhov, who taught it to look upon its 
actual existence as empty and intolerable, and Gorky, 
who, in spite of that little error about the two varieties of 
socialism, taught it to recognize in the most degraded 
soul a man anda kinsman? There one has the component 
parts of the Russian revolutionary spirit; for generations 
these writers have been of the very blood and sinew of 
the students and workers who have helped to carry that 
spirit to fruition. “Desire precedes function,” and it 
precedes the statesmen, the economists and the scientists. 
If Pushkin had never existed it is absolutely certain that 
Lenin would never have existed either. 


THE point requires no arguing. Whoever has sat for ten 
minutes in a meeting of English workers knows very well 
that behind the corporate consciousness of British labour 
stand Webb and Shaw, Morris and Ruskin, Huxley and 
Carlyle, Cobbett and Shelley. That a man is a man and 
not an animal, that as a man he has dignity, that having 
dignity he has claims, that having claims he has inten- 
tions, that having intentions he means to get a decent 
world about him—these are a few of the discoveries of 
those playful beings who, in Mr. Eastman’s opinion, need 
to be guided and carefully watched, and the curious 
point is that they have to go out of bounds in order to 
make their discoveries. “We have,” says Mr. Eastman, 
“not only to cultivate the poetry, but to keep the poetry 
true to the science of the revolution—to give life and 
laughter and passion and adventures in speculation, with- 


_out ever clouding or ignoring any point that is vital in 


the theory and practice of communism.” Ah, if they 
had been as circumspect as all that I] am afraid these 
poets would have succeeded only in being “playful,” as 
Mr. Eastman says the writers and artists of the Liberator 
are. There is Ibsen, for example; he was shockingly 
careless about communism; and yet without that terrible 
eye of Ibsen’s no one would ever have dreamed how 
rotten Scandinavia was and how desperately in need of 
every sort of renovation. There is Morris; if he had 
ever grasped the “elementary distinction between ‘Social- 
ism, Utopian and Scientific,’’’ he would have given one 
doleful cry and vanished without leaving a trace of that 
gorgeous dream of the future from which English social- 
ists have drawn a good half of their hope and their faith. 
There is Nietzsche, who despised socialism, and who has 
added a cubit to the stature of every socialist. Worst of 
all, there are Maxim Gorky and Anatole France them- 
selves! “True to the science of the revolution’? 
“Monsieur Bergeret”? “Jerome Coignard’? “The Spy’? 
“The Mother”? Let us draw the veil of charity over this 
word Science. And let us, O let us, refrain from treating 
the poets as Mrs. Caudle treated her husband. 


WE are in a position to see now, I think, that Mr. East- 
man is mistaken when he says that there is no distinction 
between revolutionary “education” and revolutionary 
“propaganda” and that literary and artistic people have 
no grounds for setting themselves up as leaders. Mr. 
Eastman accepts the facts as they are in America—where 
the less said about literary and artistic people the better, 
and where “education” scarcely exists, either as dis- 
tinguished from anything else or even in itself—and 
erects them unto a law, whereas, in order to accord 
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with the true law, it is the facts themselves that ought 
to be changed. It is because it has no education, as 
distinguished from propaganda which gives it merely the 
emotion of revolution, that the proletarian movement 
in this country is so astonishingly futile; and it is be- 
cause the writers and artists of America are so “playful,” 
and so afraid of all the watchful giants, that this move- 
ment has no education. In vain does the Appeal ta Reason 
advertise in the back of the Liberator itself (at the most 
fetching of prices) all those good old musty, time- 
honoured radical classics, Ingersoll’s “Lecture on Shake- 
speare,’ Kropotkin’s Appeal, “The Dream of John Ball,” 
Zola’s “Attack on the Mill.” Well, not quite in vain; the 
moths have long been at them, but there is life in these 
ancient relice yet. But what a dim life, what a remote life, 
what a quaint life, how fantastically unrelated to the Amer- 
ica of the year 1921! Does radical America still feed on the 
husks of Wendell Phillips and Brann the Iconoclast; and 
on the mere spectacle of Soviet Russia; and on air and 
emotion? That accounts for its curiously unsubstantial 
aspect. It has plenty of science, heaven knows; one can 
obtain science by the cartload from any of a dozen 
bureaux and institutes of research. What radical America 
needs is the impulse to use it, the sense of what to use 
it for—the vision, the conviction, the desire. And it will 
never get this vision, conviction, desire till writers and 
artists have re-thought the old thoughts, and re-lived the 
old experiences, and presented to the workers of America, 
in terms of their own understanding, in terms of the 
American present and future, images of a greater, a 
freer, a more beautiful life than they are capable them- 
selves of associating with reality. Can that be ac- 
complished by “playfulness,” playfulness tinged with fear? 
Or by anything less than absolute freedom, and tons and 
tons of pressure? 


THE truth is, it seems to me, that there is no evasion of 
reality to compare, on the part of an American writer, 
with that of talking revolution as if America had had its 
education and its art and literature. A revolution we 
may indeed have in this country within two or three 
generations; but those who most desire the results of 
revolution ought to be the most eager not to bring it on 
till there is some chance of consolidating those results, as 
there can not be while the workers themselves have no 
plans that reach beyond the ends of their noses. The 
real task, therefore, even of those writers and artists, 
especially of those, who have the cause of revolution most 
at heart, is not to fan the emotions of any portion of this 
already pathetically over-emotionalized population of ours, 
but rather to become writers and artists without regard 
to propaganda at all. To achieve new and more difficult 
attitudes, to open up new paths, to state new values in 
familiar terms, to scarify American life as it is, to con- 
ceive it imaginatively as it ought to be—all that is to 
bring the blood back into the American mind, to create 
a consciousness in which the very word “movement” has 
once more (what' it lacks now) a resiliency, a significance, 
a throbbing human content. It is all very well to say 
that, for the purposes of revolution, workers have to be 
workers before they are men. That idea emanates from a 
civilization in which workers are so conscious of them- 
selves as men that in acting as workers they are acting in 
the name of humanity. We have to do with a population 
which is on all its levels so unconscious as to behave 
almost as if it were automatic. Nothing but art and 
literature can arouse it, and nothing but will can arouse 
art and literature. And as for will, “playfulness” may 
be a condition of it, but only as adolescence is a condition 
of maturity. 


Tur Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 
“A Son of the Hidalgos,” by Ricardo Léon. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“The Idea of Coventry Patmore,” by Osbert Burdett. 


York: Oxford University Press. 
“Legends,” by Amy Lowell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Who started it? 


Wuo is responsible for the war? ‘The din of white papers and blue books is 
dying down, the smoke-screen of Bryce Reports and atrocity charges on both 
sides is lifting slowly. 


And yet, the ghost of the past is with us ever. It declines to absent itself. 
It is annoyingly visible at those moments when the. world tries hardest to punish 
the vanquished. The ghost interrupts the collection of reparations by depressing 
the rate of exchange—its way of saying, ‘‘Who started it ?”’ 


It interrupts when we try to stabilize business by upsetting industry—its 
way of repeating, ‘“‘Who started it?” 


It interrupts when we try to straighten out the amazing differences 
between erstwhile allies by raising boundary disputes, concession quarrels, 
mandate wrangles—its way of reiterating, ‘‘Who started it?” 


The FREEMAN is convinced that international equilibrium can not be 
restored until the truth is recognized; and that the first step toward such recog- 
nition is an acknowledgment that the world has made a scapegoat of Germany. 


The suspicion that all of the iniquities of the children of Israel and all 
their transgressions in all their sins have been confessed upon the head of a live 
goat has long since entered the minds of observant citizens. We ask such 
—and others as yet innocent of suspicion—to read in next week’s FREEMAN the 
opening article in a series that will present facts and interpretation tending to 
bring the question of war guilt into proper focus. 


If the editors of our daily newspapers were to tell all that they know they 
might restore journalism to its high estate. ‘They know much that they do not 
print; if they do not know the facts about the origins of the war they ought to 
know them. It has been proved that the newspapers—commercial organizations 
conducted for private profit—are unreliable as leaders of opinion; hence it 
remains for a weekly with no ax to grind, to speak out. 


Next week we print the first article on responsibility for the war; others 
will follow at short intervals. The facts are not secret, they have merely waited 
for somebody to disclose them. That is what the FREEMAN will do. 


Tell your friends, tell your newsdealer to tell his customers; order 
extra copies for yourself; subscribe for ten weeks—for yourself or for your 
friends—so as not to miss any of the series. Send us names of those who may 
be interested in next week’s introductory article so that we may send it to 
them free. By following any one of these suggestions you aid in spreading 
the truth. 


THE FREEMAN, INc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter the following subscription to the Freeman: 
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On a separate sheet I send names of persons to 
whom forward free copies of next week’s FREEMAN, 
Price of the Freeman: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 
issues, $1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign 
countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. F. 6. a9. at. 


